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SOME REMARKS ON HODAYOT 39.5—20 


SIGMUND MOWINCKEL 
OSLO 


O Messrs. Baumgarten and Mansoor’s excellent treatment of 
Hodayot 39.5 ff.,* I should like to add some remarks which may 


contribute to a clearer understanding of this psalm. 


1. On the division of the verse-lines, the ‘‘cola,”’ and the metrical struc- 
ture. It seems obvious to me that a line consisting of the words »>s anm 
(Il. 11, 14, 18) is no verse-line at all. The same must be said about a 
verse-line consisting of the single word 27% (1. 10). Such a division is 
based upon the hypothesis of a ‘‘two-beat metrum,’’ which actually does 
not exist. Hebrew poetry knows no two-beat cola, but only a four-beat 
colon (see, however, below), that together with a “parallel’’ partner 
builds a “thought rhyme,” a parallelismus membrorum: 4+4. In fact, 
the basic unit of Hebrew poetry is not the colon, but the bicolon, or 
tricolon; insofar the terminology “stich” and “hemistich” is better than 
““bicolon’’ and “‘colon.” Very often even the 4+4 bicolon is more or less 
clearly ‘‘parallel’’ to a following 4+-4 bicolon, the two bicola thus making 
a simple “stanza” (strophe), the ‘‘basic stanza” of Hebrew poetry. The 
4-beat colon may be either monopodic or dipodic. It is just the dipodic 
colon that has been mistaken for two 2-beat cola. The dipodic 4+4 beat 
bicolon meter occurs e. g., in Psalm 29, but this is not a 2-beat meter. 
As I have shown elsewhere, this is not only the meter of Psalm 29 and 
other poems, where even Sievers and the dominant opinion speak of 


““Doppelvierer,” but is also the meter of all mashal poetry. The Sieversian 
“Doppeldreier” in Proverbs, Job, and many psalms are not ‘“‘Doppel- 
dreier,”” but ‘‘Doppelvierer,” the regular ‘‘mashal meter,’ to be distin- 
guished from ‘‘qinah meter,” genetically a brachycatalectic ‘“mashal,”’ 
consisting of 4-+3 (not as Budde, Sievers, and many others hold, 3-+-2) 
“nedes.”” The metrical details cannot be dealt with here. The only 


1 JBL, LXXIV (1955), 192 ff. 

2 S, Mowinckel, ‘‘Zum Problem der hebraischen Metrik,” Bertholetfestschrift (Tiibin- 
gen, 1950), pp. 379 ff.; ‘‘Zur hebraischen Metrik II,” Studia Theologica, VIII (1953), 
54 ff.; ‘‘Metrischer Aufbau und Textkritik, an Ps. 8 illustriert,’’ Johs. Pedersenfestschrift 
(Hauniae, 1953), pp. 250 ff.; ‘‘Der metrische Aufbau von Jes. 62, 1-12 und die neuen 
sogen. ‘Kurzverse’,”” ZATW, LXV (1954), 167 ff.; “Die Metrik bei Jesus Sirach,” 
St. Th., 1X (1955), 137 ff.; ““Marginalien zur hebraischen Metrik,” ZATW, LXVIII 
(1956), 97-123. 
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passage in which I might be tempted to find a 2-beat meter is Isa 21 1-10, 
but even here there are lines which cannot be scanned as 2-beat cola. 
In attempting to identify the smaller metrical units intended by the 
poet in Hodayot 39.5 ff., we must look for: 1) the syntactical connection, 
2) the “parallelism,” and 3) lines which introduce themselves as clear 
qinah or mashal ‘‘periods,’’ bicola. A few observations on the last point 
will suffice. Clear qinah bicola occur, e. g., in 1. 11 nano °dx ane »D / 
Ooms 732 72, 1. 15 ow... . yah, 1. 18, the first six words. Parallel cola 
clearly occur in 1. 6 »m nmve siym / ay? mor nary xd, 1.7 mow 
ona [o]7 mw / ows oxy nav, I. 12 -w5) “pa... . wD] NISa °D and 
in |. 13, the first seven words. I think the following arrangement of the 
lines will give an approximate impression of the intention of the poet: 


Pl. 39.5-20 


ooo + « OS I * nary KY °D NTN TOT (5) 

sonvew (6) snowed [xdo xb)] 

2" nnvo aMyM 7197 Mora "unary xd 

rove abs ony oad (7) tina pajnm 

sO N2) OF AW ovis OS) WY AVS 

77729 OPT oy ima (8) 20°~mM 

smdyy 25 os) op 5 Sy nD wD 

*a252 ANSON NON TDI "nto (9) vpwad own 
Pend maa mM 

sorm2w ann> (10) 7wE ova. °) NOM 

‘orxvin nan(s) an mins cmybnny 

romp ~Sy xp (11) xd 13% FNNd oman did 

{DTN 933 4D ‘nano *s nine 9D 

25 mayer mbin (12) pp ay [°3] mnan 7DnnM 

2Wb) NIDA ANyoy -nyw ~nary NO wD) NAA °D 

>y wei xm *AMIRA ANIA ony nm (13) 

zonws aan> 1” IWR MYIN pyos 

NY YB] ww 1D ow aya mmo *>s mms (14) 

:m>7ay wpi mn... 2 mayn bs ann> (15) onwd yom 

OTN 123 Id 2 mV yyDd) 

7wm °wyoa alm FT] S03 WAM jvaxa (16) nnbpn 

‘onyay “ind DMD NI3 ppd 40931 

2wb] wT ayn didi ampixea arty *ywn °Sy ramen (17) 

mop myo we) awn woe mney (18) 

snvas (19) noo yw... ...> mmvbp vax wen 

mmx 73 (20) 


In the lacuna in 1. 6 the verb Jnm no doubt must be completed as 
*23|nm (or ‘ns }Jnm), see below. 
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In 1. 10 win non of course is a comparison; the original text (the 
“Vorlage’’) may have had nono. 


In |. 16 Baumgarten and Mansoor’s a{m9] must be a slip of the pen 


Or a misprint for ants, cf. the parallel p51. 

In the following, “1. 5a, b, etc.” indicates the first, second, etc. colon 
contained in I. 5, etc. In Il. 7, 8, 9, 11, 15, where a word or two, the last 
or the first, syntactically must be connected with the preceding or the 
following line, these words are reckoned to the line to which they thus 
respectively belong. 

Obviously there is no regular meter in this poem. Many of the periods 
can be scanned as qinah, many others as mashal bicola. In some cases the 
first or the second colon of the mashal bicolon seems to be rather long ; but 
none of them are impossible. The classical rule of the thought rhyme 
is not strictly observed. The parallelism is often “synthetic,” which 
means that of the thought rhyme only the ‘duality’? has been kept. 
This is more often the case here than in classic Hebrew poetry. In at 
least one case (I. 9) not even the law of duality seems to have been kept, 
although we scarcely can speak of a “‘tricolon”; but the meaning of the 
first 2 ‘“membra” (-++73n70", to connect with I. 8) is rather obscure. No 


regular connection of bicola to ‘‘stanzas” can be observed. It is obvious 
that the old metrical and poetical rules of classic Hebrew poetry have 


begun to disintegrate — in contrast with Jesus Sirach who still keeps 
them strictly. 


2. Is it really correct to translite the tenses so mechanically, every 
Hebrew perfectum by an English perf. or impf. and every Hebrew 
imperfectum by an English future or present? To take a sample from 
Hod. 37, is yr (1. 13) necessarily an ordinary impf., and not an impf. 
cons.? The same question arises with regard to the impf. with waw in 
the following lines. In biblical psalm poetry perf. and impf. often seem 
to be used haphazardly — at least to our modern feeling; even an impf. 
with waw after an ordinary impf. may often be an impf. cons. 


3. To this question only an understanding of the context as a whole 
can give the answer. That means again that we must proceed to a 
literary-typological analysis of the text in question, and see it in the light 
of ‘‘Gattungsforschung.’’ 

Baumgarten and Mansoor are quite right in taking it as a thanksgiving 
psalm. On the composition and style of this psalm species (type, ‘‘Gat- 


3 See above n. 2. 

4 On this as applied to psalm exegesis, see H. Gunkel-J. Begrich, Einileitung in die 
Psalmen (Gottingen, 1933); S. Mowinckel, Offersang og sangoffer (Oslo, 1951). Cf. also 
E. A. Leslie, The Psalms Translated and Interpreted in the Light of Hebrew Life and 
Worship (New York-Nashville, 1949). 
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tung’’) see Gunkel-Begrich, Einleitung, pp. 265 ff.; Mowinckel, Offersang, 
pp. 277 ff., 283 ff. The thanksgiving psalm was originally a part of the 
liturgy of the cultic thank-offering, which a man who had been saved 
from some danger or distress, had to give, often in accordance with “the 
vows he had given in his distress.” But in post-canonic “late Judaism” 
a private ‘‘psalmography of the learned”’ had arisen. The ‘‘wise man’’ — 
whose best known type is Jesus Sirach — is the archetype of the God- 
fearing man, whose duty it is to praise God constantly. He can do it, 
for as an inspired pneumatic, he also has the gift of poetry, and can praise 
and thank God in the old sacred correct way. So the custom arose, that 
the ‘‘wise man” who had been saved from distress, made a thanksgiving 
psalm and recited and ‘“‘published”’ it in the circle of the disciples, in the 
“wisdom school.”” See the present author’s paper ‘‘Psalms and Wisdom”’ 
in the Rowley Festschrift.s In “The Psalms of Solomon” we have not a few 
examples of this type, and we find it in Jesus Sirach as well. 

Even in this late offspring of the species we find the old rules of 
composition more or less strictly followed, sometimes, however, more or 
less disintegrated and mixed up with ideas and form elements from other 
psalm-types. 

The normal “introduction” to the thanksgiving psalm is that the 
worshiper expresses his intention to thank and praise Yahweh: Y. my 
God, I will praise, extol, etc. thee. Then in the form of a motivation of 
this intention he gives a short summing up of the experiences for which 
he now is going to offer the thanksgiving sacrifice and sing the psalm: 
for He has saved me as I was in distress. This then serves as the an- 
nouncement of what follows, the corpus of the psalm: the “‘narrative”’ of 
the worshiper’s definite experience. It contains normally three points, 
which we find in their shortest form in Jonah 2 3a: a) ‘“‘in my distress, 
b) I cried to Yahweh, c) and he heard me.’”’ Mostly the narrative is 
fuller, and may also mention why the worshiper was in distress, e. g. 
for his sin, and point at the vows he has given and the sacrifice he now is 
bringing. Then comes the thankful confession to Yahweh, the saving God, 
words of thanks and praise, and the witness before the congregation: 
when in distress, do as I have done, go to Yahweh, confess your sins and 
pray for forgiveness and deliverance, and you shall have the same good 
experience that I have had! The “‘finale” returns often to the introduction 
with more or less hymnic words of praise and thanks, or “blessing,” 
since the Israelite’s word for ‘‘thank’’ is also ‘‘bless.”’ 

This pattern we find in Hod. 39.5 ff. as well, but somewhat disin- 
tegrated. 


The speaking Ego, the worshiper, in the genuine thanksgiving psalm 


5 “Psalms and Wisdom,” Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East (‘‘Supple- 
ments to Vetus Testamentum,”’ Vol. III (Leiden, 1955]), pp. 205 ff. 
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is of course a definite individual,’ the man who has been saved from his 
distress, as in Psalms 18, 30, 32, 116, etc. The experience of this indi- 
vidual is, however, mostly described in very general terms, to fit ““Every- 
man’’ who was in the situation that he had to offer a thanksgiving sacrifice 
and to have a psalm sung on his behalf. The worshiper may be the king, 
as in Psalm 18, and he may in fact be the representative of the people. 
The situation is then not a “‘private’”’ thanksgiving sacrifice, but a public 
one. The distress has not only been the worshiper’s individual affair, but 
the whole people’s as well, as can be seen, e. g. in Psalm 66, where a ‘‘we”’ 
and an “I” interchange. A formally individual thanksgiving psalm may 
thus in reality be a public, national or ‘“‘congregational’’ one. But at all 
events the speaking Ego is an individual person. 

This is mostly the case in the later noncultic learned psalmography as 
well. Many of them are thanksgiving psalms in the old style, with motifs 
and forms, however, from the ‘‘wisdom poetry.” But the definite indi- 
vidual circumstances and experiences of the poet are sometimes more 
clearly hinted at than in the biblical psalms. See e. g. Ps. Sol. 16: the sin 
of which the poet seems to have been guilty is unchastity, and his distress 
is that into which intercourse with “the foreign woman” leads a man, 
and against which Proverbs so often warns. This difference from the 
biblical psalms is easy to understand: the former are really private poetry, 
while the latter as cultic texts must speak in more general terms, fitting 
the case of “‘Everyman.” 

What must be taken into consideration, however, when dealing with 
the Qumran hymns, is that in late Jewish psalmography we also find 
poems where the speaking Ego is not an individual, but Jerusalem or the 
congregation.’ This is e. g. the case in Ps. Sol. 1, a penitential psalm of 
lamentation, where Jerusalem confesses her sins, the sins of the dynasty 
and the ruling classes, and describes the catastrophe of 63 B. c. Here we 
have not to do with the old naive and unsophisticated conception of the 
“corporate personality,” but with a conscious poetical personification, 
like that which we meet in the “‘political songs of lamentation” in the 
Prophets and in Lamentations. A city, a land, a people is seen and 
described, e. g. as a wife, in whose mouth the poet puts the words that 
express the experiences and feelings of them all. 

Facing Hod. 39.5 ff. we therefore must put the question: who is the 
speaking Ego? No doubt a definite individual. He has “‘sojourned among 
a people” of this or that quality (1. 5b). He speaks of ‘the devices of 
his (individual) nature’’ (*1x" 1. 6c). He has been given over to the power 


6 This doesn’t mean, of course, that there are not “national’’ or ‘‘congregational” 
thanksgiving psalms, where the subject is a “‘we.”’ See Offersang og sangoffer, pp. 277 ff.» 
and above in the text on the king as subject. 

7 Cf. the preceding discussion. 
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of punishing beings who ‘“‘are set for the (individual) sons of guilt” 
(1. 7a). The Lord ‘‘has hidden his law within him”’ (1. 11d). He speaks 
about “‘his soul’’ (Il. 12b, c, 13b, 14b, 15a, 17c). The Lord has “sheltered } 
him from the (other) sons of man’”’ (I. 11c), and ‘“‘acted mightily with 
him before the (other) men” (1. 15c). 

This man has been in great disaster, but the Lord has delivered him, 
and therefore he now will thank and praise the Lord — that is the theme 
of the hymn. 

The introduction, expressing this intention, consists of Il. 5-6: 
“T will praise thee.’’ nos is not future, but voluntative. ‘For thou 
hast not forsaken me when I sojourned among a (or the) people of ... .” 
The lost word(s) after ny must have described the characteristics and 
quality of the people who have caused his disaster. But we hear also that 
the deepest cause of his misfortune has been his “‘guilt’”’ (*nowx), “the 
(evil) devices (mvt) of his innate nature,” his -x°. Which definite sins 
he had committed, he doesn’t tell, but at all events they seem to have 
been sins of thoughts and desires rather than wrong deeds and ritual 
trespasses. His religious and moral conscience is more concerned with 
the status of his heart than with external things, and his sufferings have 
led him to see that not al! was right with him. He has found evil thoughts, 
perhaps haughtiness and pride, perhaps doubt and impatience, in his 
heart. But God has not “judged him according to his sins, but rescued 
his life from the pit” (nmw), and therefore he is now going to praise Him. 

Then follows ‘“‘the narrative,” beginning with |. 7 (including the two 
last words of |. 6). Here in full accordance with the old rules of composi- 
tion, we hear about the disaster that had befallen him, God’s punishment 
for his sins. That means that we must translate |nm (1. 6c) not by an 
English perfect, coordinated with the precedent, but by a plusquam- 
perfect, “thou hadst given,” and further that a suff. 1. pers. sing. must 
be added as the object: »2J]nm. God had given him into the hands of 
punishing powers. 

These are described in the following as ‘‘lions crushing the bones of 
powerful (men) and drinking the blood of mighty (men)”’; as “‘many 
fishermen who spread (their) net over the face of the waters’’ (cf. the 
similar metaphor in 37.26), and as “hunters’’; ‘‘their teeth are like a 
sword and their fangs like a sharp spear, (like) the venom of dragons” 
(1. 10). The question arises: have we here to do with human or with 
demonic beings? Even human enemies are often described under the 
figure of wild beasts, as can be seen from the references in the notes to 
Baumgarten and Mansoor’s translation. Characteristic is Psalm 22: 
lions, dogs, and wild buffaloes. But the Babylonians used to imagine their 
demons in the shape of these animals.* Often we meet demonic traits in 


8 Cf. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien I (Kristiania = Oslo, 1921), pp. 69, 75, with references. 
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the description of the enemies of the ‘‘just” man or people: the Assyrian 
king e. g. calls his political enemy a gallu limnu, ‘‘an evil demon”’ or the 
like.» In our text, however, we hear that the agents of punishment are 
“set for the sons of guilt’’ (1. 7a), to ‘“‘hunt the sons of injustice’’ (1. 8c). 
Obviously these terms designate the punishing demons or “angels” of 
Yahweh, ‘“‘the murderers” (armnp, Akkad. muSmitiiti), often mentioned 
in late Jewish literature,’ but represented in the OT as well (not only 
in Job 33 22). We even meet them under other names: Yahweh’s “‘mis- 
sion of evil angels,’ Ps 78 49, his ‘‘hosts,”’ which he again and again sends 
against Job, 1017 (-prax *pbnm, G), “his troops” 19 12 (ym), his 
“archers,” who “gather themselves against him’’ 16 10, 13, the o’>yy, to 
whom God “has delivered him” 16 1. In all probability the mmx whom 
God again and again brings upon Job (9 34, 13 21, 2025; cf. Exod 
23 27) are real beings of the same sort, cf. Jer 50 38, where o’n’~ are the 
gods of the heathen; also “the King of Terrors’’ Job 19 14 i. e., the Lord 
of the Netherworld, Mawet > Mdt. 

On the other hand the description has traits that seem to fit only 
human enemies. I do not have in mind I. 11c, where Baumgarten and 
Mansoor translate: ‘‘Thou hast sheltered me from the sons of man” 
(om °32). 7u here as in 1. 15 must mean ‘before, in the sight of.’ It is 
important, however, that in our text ‘‘the tongue” is considered the 
weapon of the enemies (besides teeth and venom), Il. 13d, 15a (+14, 
two last words). It is not the tongue that makes the lions or serpents 
dangerous. The tongue, “sharpened as a sword,” is, however, in the 
biblical psalms often mentioned as the ‘‘weapon’”’ of the human enemies 
of the worshiper (Ps 64 4, 57 5; Jer 9 2, 7, 18 10; cf. Ps 55 22, 140 4, 5 10, 
31 21; Job 5 21). He complains about ‘‘the tongue of deceit,” “‘the tongue 
of lying,” etc. (Ps 526, 109 2, 1202 1.; Zeph 3 13; Job 156; Prov 6117, 
10 31, 17 4, 20). The “man of tongue” (jw> wx; Ps 140 12; Sir. 8 3, 9 18) 
is the slanderer, the calumniator who sets forth false accusations against 
a man. 

In the biblical psalms as a rule we have to do with the laments of a 
Judean king, against whom his enemies, neighbor vassals, the com- 
missioners of the overlord, etc., have put forth false — or at least in the 
opinion of the worshiper false — accusations." Also Jesus Sirach seems 
to have had to suffer from the calumny of his enemies before those in 
power (513 f., 9). 

This being the case, we may assume that our text speaks about 


9 Cf. tabnit, tidmat, tamsil ilu [gallé] (Marduk votive inscription, Ashurbanipal’s 
Annals, 1. 20; Sargon’s great ‘‘Prunkinschrift,” ll. 33, 112, 122; Sennacherib, Taylor 
Cylinder, V 8, 21 f.) 

t0 Jub. 33 12; Test. Lev. 3; 1 Enoch 53 3, 55 3, 561, 62 11, 63 1, 661, 100 4, 102 3; 
2 Enoch 10 3; Bar Ap. 6 4 ff., 21 23, 7 1, 8 1, 801 #f.; 3 Macc. 6 18; Sus. 55, 59, 62. 

11 See Offersang og sangoffer, pp. 229 ff. 
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human enemies of this sort and about calumnies and false accusations and 
the like. These, of course, may have resulted in worse sufferings, as 
imprisonment. That would explain the metaphor ‘‘the den of lions” 
l. 6-7; cf. also ‘‘the crucible,’ ‘‘the furnace of the smelters,” 1. 16. 

We see then that in the conception of the sufferer the two categories, 
the demons and the evil human enemies, merge into one another, and that 
the latter are described in the picture of the former. To his consciousness 
the demonic powers act through evil men, and vice versa: these persecute 
him with demonic means. We must remember that in the conception of 
the old Hebrews the evil word, the curse, the lie, the calumny had a 
“‘magic’’ demonic force in itself, able to destroy and kill the man against 
whom it was directed. 

Because of the sins of the sufferer, God withdrew his protection and 
thus delivered him into the hands of such enemies, as if he were one of the 
“sons of guilt, of injustice.” Of the terrible nature and actions of the 


enemies, and thus also of his own sufferings, he gives a vivid description 
in mythological colors in Il. 7-8. 

The second point of the “narrative” in the thanksgiving song usually 
follows: the sufferer’s prayer for salvation, often even a quotation of 
what he “then said,” *n7o8 18, or "NN IN) in Hod. 12.8 (Pl. 36.25). 
This point is, however, omitted in this passage; but that he had “‘cried”’ 


for help is expressly said in 1. 12c. In the first part of the narrative, the 
poet goes directly from the disaster to the third point: the act of salvation 
itself, ll. 9 ff. (incl. the last 2 words of 1. 8), ow, etc., ‘there’ (i. e. “Sin the 
midst of lions’), in the greatest danger and distress. God did not judge 
him ‘according to his guilt” (1.6), “‘but—so we must translate the 1 
before nv — into" wav.” As we have to do here with the “narrative” 
of the definite experience of salvation, an English perf. would better 
give the meaning of the verbs: ‘‘Thou didst establish, thou didst fortify.” 
The two cola ow etc. and noi etc. are closely parallel to each other. 
This much at least is clear, that the first step or the main point of the 
act of salvation was that God ‘‘fortified’’ something ‘“‘in his heart.’”” The 
parallel word to wpwp is nox, as often in OT. But we may fairly ask, 
whether the translation of nox no ‘a counsel of truth’ (B. & M.) is correct. 
In Biblical Hebrew »> means ‘council’ rather than ‘counsel.’ 0 
means intimate fellowship and harmony, the group of intimates, and the 
confidential talk within such a group. nox “ND can mean: an ‘intimate 
fellowship of truth,’ i. e., a true intimate fellowship, but more properly 
‘an intimate participation in the truth,’ a real existential being in ac- 
cordance with “the truth,” which then means: the true right religion. 
This interpretation should be in full accordance with |. 11d manm etc. 


12 On the content of the “‘sociological’’ term no see L. Kohler, Der hebrdische Mensch 
(Tiibingen, 1953), pp. 89 ff. 
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and is corroborated by the opposite conception mw no || by-ba my, 
36.3. 

There is, however, another possibility. As B. & M. themselves have 
pointed out (JBL, LX XIV [1955], 119, n. 26), no in the Qumran text 
also has the meaning of ‘foundation’ (=no’), which should give good 
sense here: ‘Thou didst fortify the foundation of truth in my heart.” 
That obviously means that God strengthened the very foundation of the 
truth, of the right religion and the right relation to Him, in his heart. 
He became again a true and steadfast believer and “servant” (1. 15) of 
God, surrendering and overcoming ‘‘the (evil) devices of his nature.” 
The difference between these two interpretations is not great. The mean- 
ing of nox at least is clear, and at all events the passage says that God has 
(again) strengthened the sufferer in the right relation to the Truth and 
to Him. 

The parallel phrase »xn10° wpwod is difficult. wevp can mean God’s 
‘justice’ in “judging” the sufferer, a ‘justice’ which here, as so often in 
OT, appears in reestablishing the right order of the pious. It can also 
mean the pious’ own ‘justice,’ his sédégd, according to which God now 
has reestablished him. But in both cases we should expect a suffix, “thy” 
or “‘my.’’ Considering the parallelism between the two cola, I therefore 
earnestly ask, whether we should not read "1979" and interpret in accord- 
ance with Isa 28 26: ‘Thou hast instructed me aright,” concerning what 
is right, i. e. the right religion (cf. Isa 421, 3, 4) and the right relation 
to God. 

This interpretation of 1. 9a, b seems also to fit 9c well. ma here 
obviously means ‘promise.’ ‘From this (i. e. from the right relation to 
God), there is promise for those who seek it,” i. e. God’s gracious promise 
is sure for those who seek to win the steadiastness of the truth and the 
right relation to him. That is what the poet, in spice of the ‘‘evil devices 
of his nature,’ ever has sought to do; in the kernel of his soul he is a 
saddiq and a “‘servant’”’ of God (1. 15b). 

We now hear, therefore, that God has delivered him from disaster, 
“shut the mouth of the young lions,’’ etc., the horrors of which are again 
described in 1. 10. This leads again to the thankful mention of his salva- 
tion |. 11a, b: even if “they lie in wait” to swallow him up, “they did not 
open their mouth against me, for thou, O my God, didst shelter me.” 
His salvation has become manifest ‘‘before the sons of men,” 1. 11c. 
They now must admit that God has maintained his right — as we 
repeatedly hear from the psalmists, and as Job passionately begs God 
to do. 

L. 11c nonm etc. is a circumstantial clause, a compound nominal 


13 Cf. Deut 7 9; Lev 26 9; Ps 105 8; I Kings 8 23; Isa 5410; Neh 15, and many other 
passages. 
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clause, and accordingly we are not to translate ‘‘and thou hast hidden,” 
but ‘‘for thou,’’ or ‘‘in that thou hast.’””’ That God has hidden his law 
in his heart of course does not mean: hidden it not to be seen, but on 
the contrary, well-enclosed in his heart as the norm of his thinking and 
acting. Putting his law in the poet’s heart and thus making him a wise 
and just man, God also has laid the foundation of salvation in him, “till 
the (appointed) time when thy salvation was revealed to me’”’ I. 12a, 
taking up the thought of 1. 9a, b, c. 

This revelation of God’s saving intervention is just what the poet 
now has experienced. In the form of a more precise explanation (°3) of 
the innuendo in I. 12a he for the third time gives the narrative of his 
experience, Il. 12b—15b, in conventional phrases and the three points 
mentioned above: a) the ‘‘distress and bitterness of his soul,’ his “‘grief’’ 
and his “‘sigh,’’ his being ‘‘afflicted and destitute,” the terrible character 
and cruelty of the enemies, the “lions” with their “‘sharpened tongues’; 
b) his “‘cry’’ for help, and c) God’s saving intervention as “Thou didst 
not forsake me,” i. e. again brought him to his “‘right,’’ ‘delivered my 
soul,” ‘clamped the teeth’’ of the lions, so that ‘‘their tongue was with- 
drawn as a sword in its scabbard without [hurting (something like this 
may be supplied in |. 15b)] the soul of thy servant.” 

The sufferer calls himself »3:y and wn (Il. 13b, 14b). These words have 
in themselves no special religious meaning, even if the nuance ‘humble 
(meek)’ may sometimes be included. They denote a man (or a people) as 
actually ‘afflicted’ and ‘destitute’ because of his suffering, his being 
oppressed, helpless, etc.'4 This state of distress may be one of longer 
duration, as e. g. the political condition of Judah, or the Jewish congrega- 
tion, under Assyrian, Babylonian, or Persian dominion. In the biblical 
psalms the terms designate the sick man, as oppressed by sickness or 
evil demons, and the king and his people as oppressed by enemies: in 
short, suffering and helpless and in need of help. 

In ll. 16a, 18c the sufferer designates himself as jax; also in 37.25 
]vx refers to the suppliant (the worshiper) himself. The word may have 
the same meaning as "3y etc., but it contains as a rule something more of 
the permanent social, economic, and political state of the person (or 
circle) in question. In the biblical psalms it denotes the poor classes | 
within Israel, or Israel itself as the ‘poorer’ within the family of the na- 
tions, who oppress it."' In our text it may have no other meaning than 


«4 Cf. H. Birkeland, Ani und Andéw in den Psalmen (“Skrifter utg. av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo,”’ Vol. II, Kl. 1932, No. 4 (Oslo, 1933}). 

15 Cf. Birkeland, Die Feinde des Individuums in der Israelitischen Psalmenliteratur 
(Oslo, 1933), pp. 317 ff.; also his The Evildoers in the Book of Psalms (‘‘Avh. utg. av Det 
Norske Videnkaps-Akademi i Oslo,” Vol. II, Kl. 1955, No. 2), which is somewhat one- 
sided. 
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*y etc.; on the other hand, it may well signify the members of the sect. 
It is well known that they had to surrender their private property when 
entering the community; they were ‘poor’ in the same sense as e. g. the 
members of the mendicant monkish orders. In such a case, the word has 
something of the religious nuance and can be regarded as an honorific 
title. So it seems very likely that the members of the Qumran community 
designated themselves as ‘the poor ones,’ ’xbyénim. The poet thanks 
God that he again has delivered one of his ’xbydnim. 

This time he also tells what was the divine telos (jy) of his suffering, 
ll. 15c-16. God’s intention was to ‘act mightily” and ‘wonderfully’ 
with him, ‘‘before the sons of man,”’ so that they might understand that 
this marvelous event was God’s gracious “‘judgment”’ of his true “‘serv- 
ant.’’ In this last sentence we have a slight echo of the ‘“‘testimony” and 
witness before the ‘‘assembly of the congregation,”’ which belonged to the 
fixed points in the old thanksgiving psalms. 

God had another purpose as well. Just because his servant, as he 
confesses himself, was an imperfect human being, in whom “evil devices” 
could be found, therefore God had decided to put him on trial and 
bring severe tribulations upon him in order to cleanse him from his sins. 
This the poet expresses through the metaphor of the “‘crucible’”’ and the 
“furnace of the smelters,’’ where “gold and silver are refined,” ‘‘by the 
work of fire,”’ 1. 16. Through his sufferings God wished ‘“‘to cleanse him 
sevenfold.’”’ That was the reason why God let ‘‘the wickednesses — i. e. 
the wicked attacks — of mighty (men) rush upon me with their torment, 
so that all the day they oppressed my soul,”’ 1. 17. 

Now the sufferer is able to thank God even for this hard trial. For — 
and for the fourth time we hear the narrative of the salvation Il. 18-20 — 
“Thou, O my God, thou didst restore my stormy soul to calm.”’ That 
the verb in 1. 18a 2 wn is an impf. as against perf. mnubp in 1. 18b is — 
as so often in the Psalms — without real importance. Both verbs ‘“‘tell 
the narrative’ of what has happened; the impf. may, however, indicate 
that he on the basis of his experience, will from now on always feel sure 
that God will, whenever necessary, ‘‘restore his stormy soul to calm.” 
He should now be able to use the words in Ps 133 2, and likewise 73 25 ¢., 
about himself. 

The last repetition of the witness about salvation, again using the 
metaphor of the “power of the lions,” |. 19, rounds off the thanksgiving 
and the praise, taking up again the introduction, as is often the case in 
the biblical thanksgiving psalms. This time it ends with a specific word 
of thanks: ‘Blessed art thou!’’ which gives the whole content and 
intention of the psalm in a nutshell. 


4. A final question arises, ‘‘Who was this man?”’ An answer can only be 
given on the basis of an inquiry into the whole group of hymns. So much 
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may be said, that he must have been an important person within the 
sect, a man on whom the eyes of both friends and enemies were focused. 
Both his sufferings and his salvation were ors "12 7, 1. 11, cf. 36.24 f. 
We also can conclude that he was a student of the Law, which God ‘“‘had 
hidden in his heart’’ (see above), a wise man able to instruct his com- 
panions about the commandments of God. 

Is this man perhaps the founder of the “‘sect’’ himself, the “Teacher of 
Righteousness”? And is he perhaps the author of the whole collection of 
Hodayot? Afterwards I discovered that Sukenik had made the same 
suggestion.’ This question ought to be taken up seriously. The first 
sub-question is this: what can an inquiry into the language, the ideology, 
and the situation tell us about identity of the author(s) of the Hodayot? 
The second is: do situation and ideology fit what we learn elsewhere about 
the Teacher of Righteousness? 

The question is important for an understanding of the spiritual 
relations of the members of the “‘sect’’ to its founder. 


In accordance with the laws and viewpoints of the formcritical 
(gattungsgeschichtliche) method it is obvious that Lou Silberman (JBL, 
LXXV [1956], 96 ff.) is quite right in his main thesis about Hod. PI. 


36.31-37.18. The description of the woman in travail is a very broad 
simile, illustrating the sufferings of the worshiper, from which God has 
delivered him, a part of the “narrative’’ about his tribulations. The 
interpretation of the birth of the Messiah, put forth by Chamberlain, 
Dupont-Sommer (RHR, CXLVII, 2 [1955), 174 ff.) and others is quite 


in error, as absolutely incompatible with the construction of the Gattung 


of the thanksgiving song. This does not mean that the author may not 
have taken many traits of his picture from some mythological being; 
within the framework of the thanksgiving song, however, it is only a 
simile. 


% E. L. Sukenik, The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University (Jerusalem, 1955), 
p. 39. 
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GREAT flood of new light has been thrown on the reign of Nebu- 

chadrezzar and the history of Judah in the period just preceding 
the fall cf Jerusalem by the publication of five texts in the British 
Museum by D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 
B. C.) in the British Museum. One of the texts had already been pub- 
lished by C. J. Gadd in The Fail of Nineveh (London, 1923). This text 
is B. M. 21901, and covers the years from 616 to 609, including the fall 
of Nineveh in 612; a good translation by A. Leo Oppenheim is available 
in Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, ed. Pritchard, 
pp. 303-5. Of the four previously unpublished texts, B. M. 25127 covers 
the years from about 627 to 623. It records the successful rebellion of 
Babylonia against Assyrian domination, and gives the date of the acces- 
sion of Nabopolassar as 26 Marcheswan = November 23, 626.2 B. M. 22047 
and B. M. 21946 are a direct continuation of the Gadd text, and relate 
events from 608 to 594. These are the most important for biblical 
history. Finally, B. M. 25124 records a single event in the third year of 
Neriglissar, Neo-Babylonian king who reigned 559-555, a campaign 
into Cilicia. This king may have been the same ‘“Nergalsharezer the 
Rab-mag”’ who was present at the fall of Jerusalem in 587 (Jer 39 3, 13). 
The provenance of these tablets is Babylon; the author does not say 
how they came into the possession of the British Museum. 


t London: Published by the Trustees of the British Museum, 1956. Wiseman read 
a paper on this material before the British Academy on Feb. 22, 1956, and a brief 
account appeared in The New York Times on Feb. 25, 1956. 

2 The correlation between Babylonian dates and Julian dates is based upon Parker 
and Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 626 B. C.— A. D. 45 (Chicago, 1942). Since 
the Babylonian day of 24 hours was reckoned from sundown to sundown, Wiseman 
gives two Julian days for each Babylonian day, by prefixing one day to those in Parker- 
Dubberstein. Thus, his ‘‘22/23rd November 626 B. c.’’ must mean from sundown of 
the 22nd day to sundown of the 23rd day of November, 626 B. c. For practical pur- 
poses, however, it seems sufficient to give one day, as Parker-Dubberstein do, if 
it is remembered that an event might have happened sometime in the night pre- 
ceding the day given. (Parker-Dubberstein dates are civil days, from midnight to 
.midnight.) 
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The most striking portion of these new texts for the biblical student 
is the Babylonian account of the taking of Jerusalem in 597. The account 
is as follows: 


In the seventh year, month Kislev, the king of Akkad mustered his army and 
marched to Hatti; he encamped against the city of Judah (za-a-fu-du), and in the 
month Adar, second day, took the city and captured the king. He appointed in 
it a king after his own heart, received its heavy tribute, and sent it to Babylon. 


(B. M. 21946, rev. Il, 11-13) 


It is apparent that this account agrees in general with the OT accounts 
in II Kings 24 10-17, II Chron 36 10, and Jer 52 2s, but there are some 
difficulties occasioned by this accouit, and also by discrepancies among 
the various biblical accounts. The date, 2 Adar of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
7th year (March 16, 597) is not contrary to the biblical accounts. 
II Kings 24 12 gives the date as the 8th year of Nebuchadrezzar, whereas 
Jer 52 28 has the 7th year. It is obvious that Kings uses a system which 
reckons the accession year as the first year of a king’s reign, whereas 
Jer 52 employs the Babylonian system which does not count the acces- 
sion year, but reckons as the first year of a king the year beginning with 
his forma] coronation in Nisan following his accession. II Chron 36 10 
gives the time as “‘the turn of the year” (Tiwm nawn), apparently meaning 
spring. 

Difficulties may be occasioned by the Babylonian record’s statement 
that the Babylonian king took the city (dla issabat) as compared with 
the OT statement that Jehoiachin surrendered Jerusalem; and by the 
problem of the relationship between Jehoiakim’s death and the invasion 
and taking of Jerusalem. 

The new document does not name any of the Judean kings, but it is 
obvious that the captured king was Jehoiachin, and the king whom 
Nebuchadrezzar placed on the throne was Zedekiah. According to the 
clear sta'ement of the text, Nebuchadrezzar mustered his army in 
Kislev (w:.ich began December 17, 598), and took Jerusalem on March 
16, only three months later. If we allow approximately a month for 
the march to Jerusalem and the beginning of the siege, the siege itself 
could not have lasted much more than two months, possibly less. Ac- 
cording to II Kings 24 s Jehoiachin had a reign of three months, while 
II Chron 36 9 gives him three months and ten days. From these data, 
it would appear that Jehoiakim died before the beginning of the siege. 
Yet Josephus says that Nebuchadrezzar slew Jehoiakim and ordered 
that his body be thrown before the walls without burial (Ant. Jud. 
X. vi. 3), and II Chron 366-7 speaks of Nebuchadrezzar’s binding 
Jehoiakim in fetters to take him to Babylon, and of his taking vessels 
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of the temple to Babylon (cf. Dan 11 which has an exile of Jehoiakim 
in the 3rd year of his reign). 
The Babylonian record and the account in II Kings 24 are most 
likely to be authentic. It should be noted that in II Kings 24 the invasion 
in the reign of Jehoiachin is recorded only after the editor of this book 
has completed his account of Jehoiakim. One way of explaining the 
situation is to suppose that Jehoiakim withheld his tribute from Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and that the Babylonian king immediately mustered his 
army for an invasion of Judah. Before he reached Jerusalem, Jehoiakim 
was assassinated in a palace revolt and Jehoiachin, who was known to 
be more pro-Babylonian than his father, was placed on the throne. 
After giving token resistance for two months he surrendered the city, 
and threw himself on the mercy of the Babylonians. There need be no 
conflict between the Babylonian statement that Nebuchadrezzar ‘‘took”’ 
the city, and the OT record that Jehoiachin surrendered. When one 
reflects that in the siege of Jerusalem under Zedekiah the Babylonians 
had to besiege the city for a year-and-a-half before capturing it, it does 
not seem probable that they could have captured it after a brief siege of 
only two months unless the resistance was very weak and the king was 
disposed to surrender. Furthermore, it should be noted that the Baby- 
lonian king did not take away the independence of Judah and make it a 
province, but only put on the throne a king “after his own heart,” 
namely Zedekiah. It is known that Jehoiachin was not harshly treated 
by the Babylonians, but was given preferential treatment by them.‘ 
The discrepancies in Josephus, and to some extent in I] Chronicles 
and Dan 1, are caused by: 1) a desire to show that Jer 22 19 (curse 
against Jehoiakim) was fulfilled, and 2) confusion between this contact 
between Nebuchadrezzar and Jehoiachin and earlier contacts between 
Nebuchadrezzar and Jehoiakim (see below). 


II 


The new documents confirm the fact that there was a battle of 

Carchemish in 605 in which the Babylonians defeated the Egyptians. 
This battle is mentioned in Jer 46 . and by Josephus (Ant. Jud. X. vi. 1; 
| Contra Apionem I. 19), and the excavation of Carchemish indicated that 
| the city had been taken around 600. B. M. 21946, obv. Il. 1-8 gives a 


3Cf. W. F. Albright, JBL, LI (1932), 91; this whole article is of great importance 
for study of this period. For discussion of the question whether Jehoiakim received 
proper burial, or his body was dishonored in accordance with Jer 22 19,see my remarks, 
Interpreter’s Bible, V, 983 f. If he was assassinated in a palace revolt, his body may not 
have received proper burial. 

4 Cf. Jer 52 31-34; Pritchard, op. czt., p. 308; Interpreter’s Bible, V, 985-86. 
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rather full account of the conflict. The date was between April and 
August 605; Wiseman suggests probably May-June.’ Nebuchadrezzar, 
the crown prince and eldest son of Nabopolassar, was in command of the 
Babylonian army; his father evidently had remained at home because of 
illness, for he died on 8 Ab (August 16, 605). The record claims a complete 
defeat of the Egyptian army “into nothingness” (adi la baSé). It also 
claims that at that time Nebuchadrezzar conquered the whole of Hatti 
(ana pat gimrisu ikSud). Though it is clear that the battle of Carchemish 
was somewhat decisive, the Egyptians still had considerable strength, 
and Nebuchadrezzar had to make repeated invasions of Hatti (a general 
term for Syria-Palestine) in order to maintain his control there. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s father died soon after the battle of Carchemish, 
and the crown prince rushed to Babylon to take over the throne on 
1 Elul (September 7, 605). However, he was soon back in Hatti; the 
new account says that he marched unopposed in Hatti until Shebat 
(February 604). Then he ‘‘took the heavy tribute of Hatti to Babylon” 
(Obv. 1. 13). Two months later he was in Babylon to observe the akitu 
festival and take the hands of Bel and the son of Bel, apparently signal- 
izing his enthronement. 

It was probably in 605, or in the following year, that Jehoiakim 
submitted to the Babylonian king, as recorded in II Kings 24 1; II Chron 
36 6 is probably a reminiscence of the submission, with some exaggera- 
tion. Josephus indicates that after the battle of Carchemish Nebuchad- 
rezzar took all of Syria, as far as Pelusium, except Judah (Ant. Jud. | 
X. vi. 1); and II Kings 24 7 says that ‘‘the king of Babylon took all that 
belonged to the king of Egypt from the Brook of Egypt to the River 
Euphrates.” 

Nebuchadrezzar probably did receive the submission of some of the 
western states at this time, but the new texts indicate that he had to 
make campaigns into Hatti in nearly every subsequent year in order to | 
enforce the payment of tribute and keep control. In his first year he | 
marched to Hatti in Sivan (June 604). We are told that “‘all the kings 
of Hatti came before him, and he received their heavy tribute’’ (Odv. 
1. 17). The next line tells of his capturing and destroying a city; Wise- | 
man reads it as Ashkelon (*75-gi-il-lu-nu), but indicates that the first | 
two signs are uncertain, being written over an erasure. It is by no means 
improbable that the Babylonian king had to fight against that city (see | 
below). 

In his 3rd and 4th years Nebuchadrezzar was back in Hatti. In the | 
latter year he came into direct conflict with the Egyptian army. After 
telling of his marching unopposed in Hatti, the chronicle goes on to say: 
“In the month Kislev [beginning November 20, 601] he took the lead 


5 Op. cit., p. 25. 
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of his army and marched to Egypt. The king of Egypt heard, and 
mustered his army. In open battle they smote the breast of each other 
and inflicted great destruction upon each other. The king of Akkad 
and his army turned around, and went back to Babylon” (Rev. Il. 6-7). 
The laconic account of the next year is that the king of Akkad remained 
at home “‘and gathered together his chariots and horses in great numbers” 
(Rev. 1. 8). The outcome of this battle must have been defeat for the 
Babylonian army, or at best a draw. This battle must lie back of Jeho- 
iakim’s change of allegiance, when he withheld tribute from Babylonia, 
probably making an alliance with Egypt. II Kings 241 says that this 
occurred three years after Jehoiakim became the servant of Nebuchad- 
rezzar; three full years after the submission of Jehoiakim in either 605 
or 604 would bring us to this date. It is impossible to tell whether Jeho- 
iakim’s change of allegiance brought on the invasion by Nebuchadrezzar, 
or whether Jehoiakim rebelled after he saw the success of Egypt. 
The latter seems more logical. The Kings account goes on to say that 
Yahweh sent against Jehoiakim “bands” (*1™7) of Chaldeans, Syrians 
(or Edomites?), Moabites, and Ammonites (242). This apparently means 
that Nebuchadrezzar attempted to punish Jehoiakim by means of 
marauding bands of his own men and some drawn from the western 
states under his control. The destruction could not have been thorough; 
Jer 9 10-11, 17-22, 12 7-13 may reflect some devastation in Judah at this 
time. 

In his 6th year (599/8), after replenishing his army, Nebuchadrezzar 
marched again to Hatti. This time he scoured the desert to the east of 
Syria-Palestine and ‘‘took much plunder from the Arabs, their posses- 
sions, animals, and gods” (Rev. 1. 10). He returned to his own land in 
Adar (February-March 598), and it was at the end of the same year 
(December) that he started the invasion that led to the capture of 
Jerusalem. 

After the account of the fall of Jerusalem, the new documents become 
rather fragmentary, and give us little complete information. In his 8th 
year Nebuchadrezzar was in Hatti; the next year he fought with a people 
who may have been Elamites (a large lacuna makes the reading un- 
certain). In his 10th year there was a rebellion in his own army in the 
land of Babylonia (December 595—January 594); it was quelled only 
by the execution of some of his soldiers. This insurrection may have 
been one of the factors which influenced the western states to project a 
rebellion against Babylonian authority, as reflected in Jer 27-28. There 
we read of envoys from Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon being in 
Jerusalem to enlist the support of Zedekiah; the date was the 4th year 
of Zedekiah, specifically the 5th month (28 1), that is, toward the end 
of 594. Another factor must have been the accession in that year of 
Psamtik II as king of Egypt. At any rate, the Babylonian chronicle 
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tells of Nebuchadrezzar’s marching to Hatti later in his 10th year, and 
again in his 11th year. It appears that Jeremiah’s opposition to rebellion 
may have kept Zedekiah from active participation with the other states 
at this time. 

The general picture which these new tablets give of the nature of the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire, and of Nebuchadrezzar’s own character, is 
somewhat surprising. The Neo-Babylonians are depicted as being very 
warlike, and engaged in many military campaigns. Wiseman points out 
that within the space of 17 years the Babylonian army was called out 
21 times; he thinks there are indications that the Babylonian army was 
not a haphazard collection of unwilling conscripts or a levée whose ab- 
sence at planting and harvest impaired the economy, but a standing 
army that was generally well-trained and equipped.’ Nevertheless the 
strength of Nebuchadrezzar must not have been very great, for he had 
to make repeated invasions into Hatti to maintain his control there, he 
was defeated on one occasion by the Egyptians (or at least was fought 
by them to a draw), and he had to put down an insurrection in his own 
army. It thus appears that Babylonia was somewhat weaker, and Egypt 
somewhat stronger, than has often been assumed. This helps to account 
for the frequent vacillations in Judean foreign policy during this era. 


Ill 


It should be obvious that this new material is of great significance 
for the study of Judean history, for the fixing of OT chronology, and for 
the study of the prophets who lived in this period. We have already 
pointed out a number of contacts with the book of Jeremiah. There are 
at least two other possible points of contact with the career of Jeremiah, 
and also of Zephaniah: 


1) The problem of the dating and authenticity of the oracles in Jer 
46-51, and Zeph 2 4-11, is now put in a different light. Scholars have 
been very much divided in their opinion regarding the oracles in Jeremiah. 
There is general agreement that the first oracle against Egypt, 46 3-12, is 
genuine, dating from near the battle of Carchemish; and that the series | 
of oracles against Babylonia in chaps. 50-51 are all later than the time 
of Jeremiah. Regarding the others there has been wide divergence of | 
opinion. Yet, we now have a specific historical situation into which we 
may place some of these oracles, in the light of the new texts and their 
revelation of the frequent contacts of Nebuchadrezzar with Hatti and 
Egypt. 

The second oracle against Egypt, Jer 46 13-26 specifically names Nebu- 
chadrezzar twice, vss. 13 and 26, and speaks of ‘‘a gadfly from the north” 


§ Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
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(vs. 20). The date of this oracle could be near the time of the conflict 
between Egypt and Babylonia in 601. The general tone of the oracle is 
against Egypt, implying the defeat of that country. If the conflict of 
601 was actually a victory for Egypt or a draw, we may account for its 
tone by Jeremiah’s ‘‘pro-Babylonian” sympathies. 

The next oracle, 47 2-7, is directed against the Philistine cities, and 
specifically names Ashkelon twice, vss. 5, 7. It speaks of “‘waters rising 
out of the north” (vs. 2). The occasion of this oracle predicting the 
destruction of the Philistine cities could be the invasion of 604, in which 
Ashkelon is specifically mentioned. Zeph 2 4-7 may have been delivered 
at the time; note that it also names Ashkelon twice.7 

The oracle in Jer 49 28-33 is directed against ‘Kedar and the king- 
doms of Hazor which Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon smote.” We 
have seen that in 599/8 Nebuchadrezzar took much booty from the 
Arabs of the desert to the east of Syria and Palestine. Such may have 
been the occasion of this oracle. 

Jer 49 34-39 is an oracle concerning Elam. We have noted that a 
campaign against Elam may be referred to in the new texts for the 
year 596/5. However, at this point the text is so fragmentary that the 
reading is very uncertain. The Jeremianic oracle is so vague, and the 
early history of Elam so obscure, that it is not safe to attempt to date 
the oracle to this period. 

Finally, there are oracles against Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Damas- 
cus, in Jer 48, 49 1-27, and against Moab and Ammon in Zeph 2 s-11. 
The oracle against Moab in Jer 48 is unusually long, and consists of 
quite diverse materials. A historic occasion for the genuine portions of 
these oracles may be found in one of the times when Nebuchadrezzar 
invaded Hatti, to receive tribute and submission from the western 
states. The most likely period would be in 604 when the chronicle says 
that “ali the kings of Hatti came before him and he received their 
heavy tribute” (Sarranim* Sa ™hattu kaliSuna ana panisu illikinimma 
bilatsuna kabittu imhur, B. M. 21946, obv. 1. 17). However, the fact that 
Nebuchadrezzar had to return to Palestine frequently to keep these 
states under control indicates that they must have been restive and 
often inclined to rebellion. 


2) There has been much discussion of the identity of the “foe from 
the north” in Jeremiah, particularly in the early chapters. An increasing 
number of scholars are inclined to doubt that the prophet had in mind 
the Scythians, partly because so little is known concerning the move- 
ments of those people, and partly because some of the features of the 


7 Cf. my article, “The Date and Background of Zephaniah,” JNES, VII (1948), 
25-29. 
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description of them does not fit the Scythians. The present writer 
believes that the ‘foe from the north” was from the beginning the 
Babylonian army.® It is very difficult to separate the so-called ‘‘Scythian 
songs” from their context, particularly in Jer 2-6, and the historical 
allusions in 2 14-18, 36-37 are best explained as referring to events in the 
period between 609 and 605. 

The information contained in the new documents seems to the 
present writer to strengthen the view that Jeremiah was inspired to 
warn against the coming of a foe from the north by the movements of 
the Babylonian armies. There were frequent incursions by the Chaldeans 
into Hatti, both before and after the accession of Nebuchadrezzar. 
Sometimes they invaded only Syria; at other times, and frequently, they 
must have come into Palestine, touching in or near Judah. With all of 
the activity of the Chaldean troops revealed in the Babylonian chronicles, 
it would be most surprising if a prophet of the acumen of Jeremiah was 
not aware of their movements at an early period, certainly from the 
time of the fall of Nineveh on, possibly earlier. At first he counseled 
resistance to this foe; but after the battle of Carchemish (the results of 
which inspired him to dictate the first scroll to Baruch) he generally 
counseled submission to the Babylonians. We may now see that when 
he spoke of the “gadfly” or the “waters” from the north (46 20 and 
47 2), he had in mind the Babylonians. It is likely that he knew from 
the beginning the identity of the people who eventually brought about 
the destruction of Jerusalem and of the independence of Judah.9 


8 See Interpreter’s Bible, V, 779 et passim. Note that Wilhelm Rudolph denies that 
Jeremiah meant to describe the Scythians, but only a general peril (Jeremia, [Tiibingen, 
1947], pp. 41-43); and that E. A. Leslie thinks he did not have in mind the Scythians 
at first, and when he came to identify the ‘‘foe from the north”’ specifically he thought 
of the Chaldeans (Jeremiah Chronologically Arranged, Translated and Interpreted [New 
York and Nashville, 1954], pp. 51, 155). 

9 There is little reason to identify the umman-manda of the Babylonian chronicles 


with the Scythians rather than the Medes or the Median confederacy; cf. Wiseman, 
op. cit., pp. 15-16, and Albright, op. cit., p. 87. 





CALENDARIC ELEMENTS IN THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


TJULIAN OBERMANN* 
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EVERAL passages found in the documents of the Scrolls have 
been seen by scholars to indicate that the Jewish sect represented 
by these documents had followed a religious calendar at variance with 
the calendar of their Jewish opponents — that is, presumably, with the 
calendar adhered to by the Pharisees. It has indeed been proposed that 
the calendar of the heterodox sect was akin to, if not identical with, the 
one described or merely postulated in the Book of Jubilees; and this 
proposition has been taken to be supported by the fact that a fragment 
of Jubilees has been found among the DSS materials.* 

Apart from the specific elements of those passages, to be considered 
later on, the spokesmen of the sect often betray an apparently intense 
need to vindicate their calendaric ideas in general rather than specific 
terms. Employing the style of theological-liturgical discourses, they 
magnify their particular system of time-reckoning as God-given, im- 
mutable, binding for all future generations. The remarkable thing is 
that, having embraced a calendaric system opposed to the one prevailing 
among the majority of their contemporaries, the leaders of the sect 
contrived to develop a terminology entirely their own —a desperate 
kind of terminology that seems to have been born out of a struggle to 
avoid as much as possible any technical terms not based on the vocab- 
ulary of the Hebrew Bible, yet without regard for the exact connotations 
of the given vocables in Biblical Hebrew. I submit indeed that these 
general discourses, bearing as they do on what might be called the 
calendaric ideology of the sect, must be taken into consideration before 
a critical attempt can be made to interpret the more specific passages 
that have first led scholars to discover that we are here confronted with a 
case of calendaric conflict.? 


* [Professor Obermann died on October 17, 1956, shortly after submitting this 
article to the Journal of Biblical Litereture. We wish to thank Professor Millar Burrows 
for correcting the proofs. D. N. F.] 

t In the main, see S. Talmon, “Yom Hakkippurim in the Habakkuk Scroll,” Biblica 
(1951), pp. 249 ff.; Y. Yadin, The War of the Sons of Light, etc. (in Hebrew; Jerusalem, 
1955), pp. 184 ff. and 264 ff. 

2 In what follows, A= Hodayoth, in E. L. Sukenik, Osar Hammegi loth, etc. (Jeru- 
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CALENDARIC THEOLOGY 


A 


Among them that worship thee I shall 6 TNT TN3 Topv 729m 
praise thy name... 

continually: at all births of time, ny ‘ov diza ron 

(which are) the foundations of periods otyid NDipM yp 0° 
and of the circuit of seasons, 

in their design, their signs, through all ondwon did ommea onona 
their reign: 

by a lasting design from the mouth of nym Os °DD mao pons 
God; by a plan for the present,3 mn 

set to prevail in a future unending. DES PRI TAN AWM 

Another plan never was, and never will sy mm ado aoa oad andin 
bes! 

For the God of knowledge had designed myn my an bx °> 
it 

and no other (plan) was with him.’ WY AN pRi 

But I, discerning, | have known thee, ye npnyy Sov ow 
my God, 

by the spirit thou hast bestowed upon T9827) 93 ANN Ws m3 
me, a lasting spirit; 

by thy Holy Spirit did I hearken to thy maa moxds od onynw 
wondrous secret. mawTp 


These are the laws for the wise to ob- sbannd Send opin abs 
serve... + - G2 
according to the design of every period, wre dpwndr nyr ny pond 
and as a scale for each man:° wr) 


salem, 1954), Pl. 46, ll. 3, 8-12; B, C, D are from the Manual of Discipline, ed. M. 
Burrows (New Haven, 1951), Pl. [X, ll. 12-15; Pl. X, ll. 1, 3-8; Pl. I, ll. 11-15; E= The 
Habakkuk Commentary, ed. M. Burrows (New Haven, 1950), Pl. LX, col. 11, Il. 3-8; 
the two last mentioned works are Vol. I and Vol. II of The Dead Sea Scrolis of St. Mark’s 
Monastery. 

3 Perhaps: ‘‘by a plan of him that exists.” 

4 The fem. suffix in s#ldtah and hékinah refers to té‘ddah; with less likelihocd to 
tikktin; see n. 17. 

5 For the locution itself, cf. Deut 32 12; Isa 46 9; etc. 

6 Literally ‘as a weight’ — evidently in the sense of rabbinic Sigqil had-da‘at ‘weigh- 
ing, examining of (one’s) mind’; cf. ll. 4, 6 of the present passage and the use of Sq/ in 
Job 31 6. 
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to do God’s will at each time according 


to what was revealed for that time; 
to measure all attainable reason in ac- 


cord with the periods; 


to discern the law of (each) particular 
period ; 


that the Sons of Zadok weigh [it] in - 


accord with their spirit ;7 


3 wbum bos bx peo ne moyd 
nya ny? 

4 sxoit baum bio ne -nobn 
nym pd 

Saand nym pin ne 


»»d [ims] prism 72a Sipe 


om" 


and to hold fast the chosen (precepts) 
of each period 

in compliance with his will, as he com- 
manded. 


pinn? nym yaa) 


MS "WRI SI °D Fy 


(Consider) the terms of time that G[od] 
has decreed’... 

In the occurrence of the festivals on 2 
(certain) days of the month, 

he has joined their circuit with their 
depending one upon the other.° 

In their (yearly) renewal, (there re- 4 
turns) a Great Day for the Holy of 
Holies*° 

as a las|ting] sign for opening his 
eternal mercy.” 


+ [2] ppn wwe oso 


vin o> ony waD3 


3m) mr ond oy onsipn a 


wnrp> dim) oy owtnnna 
ownp 


5 ody yon nnpo> [jox]3 mm 


7 The context requires an object to indicate what the Sons of Zadok should “‘weigh,”’ 
the object being of course the hog of 1. 5, to which the author of the Scroll had no doubt 
referred by ’été; the latter word must have been illegible to the copyist, for which, 
however, he provided a vacant spatium, as he often does. The writing of Zadok with the 
article was apparently a lapse of the pen; elsewhere without the article (e. g., Pl. V, 
ll. 2, 9, etc.) and in The Zadokite Documents (ed. Chaim Rabin), iv. 3. 

8 By inadvertence, the copyist who was about to write hqq’l (i. e., bgq ‘1) actually 
wrote fgq’ and failed to supply the omitted letter above the line, which he often does. 

9 The piel yihéd ‘to join, unite, bind together,’ is usec also in Rabbinic Hebrew; 
cf. the nifal léhiwwahéd ‘to join, become united’ (Manual III.8, and elsewhere). 

10 The reading yom is required by the context and might well have been intended 
by the copyist; transcription: hm; the “‘Great Day for the Holy of Holies”’ is of course 
the Day of Atonement — the only day when the High Priest is allowed to enter and to 
perform service in the Holy of Holies; hence “his eternal mercy,” which manifests itself 
particularly on the Day of (universal) Forgiveness, in I. 5. 

1 Plate and transcription have only n, followed by a vacant space (see n. 7); the 
restoration m[’mmn] is based on the use of this adjective in A.5, A.11, and elsewhere in the 
Scrolls. This vacancy, together with hqq’ (n. 8) and the transcribed hm (n. 10), has led 
to a wholly indefensible acrostic theory (W. H. Brownlee, in ‘‘BASOR Supplementary 
Studies,” Nos. 10-12, p. 38, n. 2); on “opening,” cf. below n. 16. 
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At the initiation of Festivals at what- 6 =m pp boa msyw wd 
ever time-term it occur, 

at New Moon Days whatever their omayn> on mys 
season, 

on holy days in their design as a memo- prsr> onsna wp 2" 
rial for their season — pr syiwa 

I praise him with an offering of lips, as pind ws7am onsw noinn 


if with the statute inscribed forever.” syd mon 


On New Year’s Days, throughout the OMY NDIPNI) OW "WRI 
course of their seasons, 


when the law of their design completes wEYD oY BND pin odwna 
(each) day of his edict, one (tied) to m> mr 
another: 

the festival of harvest to that of the yp? Psp Tyo 
summer, 

the festival of sowing to the season of Rot Tyw> yur yD) 
springtime, 

the period of years to their year-weeks, omy ow yw 

and at the head of their (cycle of) year- a7 tyi0d omyiay wind) 
weeks (tied) to the season of Re- 
lease — 

yea, in all its manifestations, (its) law *ywa man pin inva bya) 
is inscribed on my tongue," 


as a fruit of exaltation, a portion of my snay mio mbm ompd 


lips. 


CALENDARIC LEGALISM 


D 


And all those dedicating themselvesto 1 inoxd mata bom 
his truth‘ 

shall devote all their thought, strength, 2 onm om>) ony7t bid wes 
and wealth in (this) Union of God ON IIV3 

to clarify their knowledge about the 3 ...%s *pin nosa anyt aad 


truth of God's laws... 


12 The writing hbrknw (for 'brknw) may 2 accounted for on grounds either graphic 
or phonetic. 

13 | believe that héyété (rather than héydt? as suggested by the transcription) is the 
only possible reading, the suffix referring to all that precedes and specifically no doubt 
to God’s “edict” of 1. 11. 


™ On “those dedicating themselves”’ (nédtbim), see below. 
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so as not to deviate in any single matter ams di23 nyxd sbi 

from any of God’s commands as regards orspa bx a7 disp 
their (calendar) periods: 

neither to advance their seasons, omny omp> wd) 

nor to retard any of their festivals, aomrayi disp anand xd 


nor to turn away from his true laws ino *ping nod sbi 
to go to the right or to the left. Seow po nooo 


So as to look (with contempt) on their orapw bx wan jyod 

festivals 5 

This alludes to the wicked priest yorn jmon by wp 

who pursued the Righteous Teacher DIST 77ND ANN 77 WR 

to confound him by his heated anger, inon oyz2 1wbad 

unto the place of his refuge."® amd) nae 

For at the time of festival, yi ypai 

the rest of the Day of Atonement, OST oy nmi 

he descended upon them to confound nd>-wod) nydad ods yroin 
them and to make them stumble 

on the Sabbath-Fastday of theirrest. 9 onmio nav ow ora 


It need hardly be said that some of the more important technical 
terms used in the passages above cannot at present be rendered with 
complete confidence, so that the proposed equivalents must rest entirely 
on the criterion of their context. This is especially true of the generic 
calendaric terms ‘é, gés, mé‘éd, their plurals ‘ittim, gissim, mé‘ddim, and 
the abstracts téqéfah, tikktin, té‘ddah, mdsrtt(?).*7 Less troublesome, of 


course, are the concrete calendaric terms, such as yémé hddes, résit 
yérahim, Sabé‘im, and similar familiar terms. 


** MT (Hab 2 15); nakedness, which in Hebrew square script could easily have been 
misread for festivals. 

6 The word ‘byt (transcription: ’bwt) should be read ‘abbet in the sense of ‘al bet — 
a shift commonly attested in the Aramaic, occasionally also the Hebrew, writings of the 
Talmud (similarly R. de Vaux, in Revue Biblique [1953], pp. 271 f.); another Aramaism 
occurs in the infinitive lé-miftah, in C.5, and another Rabbinism in the piel of yhd (n. 9); 
for still another rabbinic borrowing, see on méldd below in the discussion. The sect 
refers to itself as gdlat hammidbar ‘the Diaspora of the Desert’ (cf. Yadin, op. cit., p. 256); 
in view of the mishnic use of géleh and gélin (e. g. Makkot, chap. ii, passim) as a designa- 
tion of those seeking asylum in a City of Refuge, our bét galaté may be best understood 
as ‘his place of refuge,’ no doubt a term of reference to the sect’s territery. 

1 The terms ‘é, qés, mé‘éd appear to be used interchangeably for ‘time, period, 
epoch, season’ and the like; but in the plural, ‘i###m and gisstm seem to have been under- 
stood in the overall sense of our ‘calendar’ and one would be tempted to render these 
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As already indicated, it is noteworthy that — with only two possible 
exceptions — the terminology is made up of vocables used in the OT 
but endowed here with connotations peculiarly calendaric. Apparently, 
then, calendaric terms current in post-biblical rabbinic sources — such 
as mahzor, ‘ibbtir, and the like — were either unknown to or ignored by 
the spokesmen of the sect. Accordingly, the term tég#fah, which occurs 
here only in the construct, as it does in Biblical Hebrew, seems to bear 
the abstract meaning of ‘circuit, course, Ablauf’ rather than the developed 
particularized meaning evidenced in the Talmud, namely, as a term 
denoting the solar turning points marked by the equinoxes and solstices. 
The two exceptions would be the term mélédé ‘ét ‘births of time’ (A.2) — 
sing. mélad ‘et — if this is to be taken as a reference to the monthly 
return of the new moon, as it no doubt should be taken; and the phrase 
séd pil’dka& ‘thy wondrous secret’ (A.12). As is well known, the word 
molad, not found in the Hebrew Bible, became prominent as a calendaric 
term only in the language of the Rabbis and was used to denote the mean 
conjunction of the sun and the moon preceding the visibility of the new 
crescent; while the rules concerning conjunction and visibility were dealt 
with in a tannaitic source that bore the title séd ha-‘ibbir ‘Secret of the 
Calendar’ — because, we are told, its contents might not be divulged 
except to a select few."® 

Despite the uncertainty of their terminology, the passages before us 
leave nothing to be desired as regards their basic ideological content. 
They are variations on a single theme: pleas in defense of the sect’s 
time-reckoning. Their apologetic-vindictive overtones, their implicit 
points at issue, would be inexplicable unless they had been born out of 
religious controversy and dissension, of claims of authority disputed, of 
other claims of authority surrogated. In the words of the writer of A, 
his — and hence the sect’s — claim of authority in matters of the calen- 
dar was based on nothing less than the ‘‘Holy Spirit’” bestowed upon him 
by God, the “wondrous secret’”’ of God to which he had hearkened. In 
the brief passage of B, where the term ‘é occurs no fewer than seven 
times, the authority for each calendaric turn is the will of God revealed 


two terms (in B.4, C.1, and D.5) accordingly; indeed, in A.3 the sing. (collective?) gés 
may have been intended in that overall sense; both mé‘éd and its plural seem to carry 
the meaning of ‘season,’ etc., and that of ‘festival’; cf. for the singular C.13 and, for the 
pl., A.3, C.2, 7, 10. 

On téqtifah, see below in the discussion; tikkidn is clearly a contamination of biblical 
tékiinah and post-biblical (and Aramaic) tigqgin; since té‘fAdah is spoken of as something 
that God “had designed’’ it must have had a meaning close to, or synonymous with 
tikkiin; in masrat (if this was its vocalization) we would have a derivative noun of ’sr 
‘to bind, tie,’ with elision of the ’ (as perhaps in Ezek 20 37) and the @t-afformative of 
abstract nouns. 

18 See Targum on I Chron 12 32 and Bfabylonian Talmud] R[o¥] H[a&$anah] 20b. 
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for that particular turn. In D, deviation from the sect’s calendar is 
tantamount to turning away from God's true laws. 

The Pharisees, too, held their time-reckoning to be God-given, but 
only in the sense that the prerogative to regulate the calendar had been 
given them by divine revelation to Moses. Legal authority over de- 
termining periods and seasons, months and years, had been vested in 
them by virtue of their being Moses’ duly qualified successors.'® Accord- 
ingly, although the beginning of months was marked by the appearance 
of the new crescent, it was only the solemn declaration by the court, or 
the lack of such declaration, that decided which day should be observed 
as New Moon Day — even if the declaration and decision were made on 
grounds demonstrably erroneous.?° When the Patriarch Gamaliel II 
ordered a great Sage, R. Joshua ben Hanania, to desecrate the day which 
in the latter’s opinion was Day of Atonement, the sage was comforted 
by R. Akiba and advised to follow the order, saying in effect that the 
Patriarch’s ruling as to which day was to be Day of Atonement would 
have been legally binding even if he had deliberately chosen to make a 
false ruling.”* 

Even when they speak in general terms, the Scroll passages under 
discussion could be best understood as aiming to repudiate the Pharisaic 
claims of authority over the calendar in the sense just described. So far 
from permitting human initiative and decision to determine the falling 
of periods and seasons, the spokesmen of the sect emphasize again and 
again that all calendaric data are pre-ordained and hence immutable — 
pre-ordained ‘“‘by a lasting design from the mouth of God” (A.5). Over 
against rulings and deliberations by a legal court, ‘‘all attainable reason” 
is, on the contrary, to be measured “in accord with the (established) 
periods” (B.4). Festivals, New Moon Days, holy days follow one another 
by a “law inscribed forever’ (C.6—9) — by a plan “set to prevail in a 
future unending’ (A.6). In matters of the calendar only one design, 
only one plan, wields authority: that which God “had designed’; 
“another plan never was, and never will be” (A.7f.). 


19 Mishna R. H. 3 1; B., ibid., 22a. 

20 Mishna R. H. 2 9, where the verse (Lev 23 4), These are the appointed seasons, 
even holy convocations, which ye shall proclaim, is interpreted to mean: whenever ye 
proclaim them — whether in proper time (i. e., according to the appearance of the new 
crescent) or not in proper time. 

2B. R. H. 25a, where Akiba, referring to the ye of Lev 23 4, states: even if ye are 
wilfully wrong. According to the Mishna (R. H. 2 9), the controversy between the 
Patriarch and the Sage started from a disagreement as to whether the month that 
preceded the Day of Atonement in question should have been ‘‘declared” as consisting 
of 29 days (so Gamaliel) or whether it should have been intercalated, i. e., made to 
consist of 30 days (so the Sage) — hence the latter felt obliged to observe the Day of 
Atonement one day later than did Gamaliel. 
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It is only in D that we come upon points of contention that are 
specific enough to be historically tangible. The passage is part of a 
larger section directed to nédibim, that is, to those who had volunteered, 
out of their free will, ‘‘to join in the counsel of God,” to “enter the 
organization of the sect,’’ so that they would ‘‘pass into a covenant with 
God.” These neophytes, then, no doubt converts from the Pharisaic 
persuasion, are exhorted ‘‘to clarify their knowledge about the truth of 
God’s laws ...so as not to deviate as regards their (calendar) periods 
from any of God’s commands” — and this admonition is amplified by 
two particulars: that they are 


1) neither to advance their seasons 
2) nor to retard any of their festivals (D.6f.). 


That the writer of these lines referred to features characteristic of the 


calendaric ideology of the Pharisees is an inference well-nigh impossible 
to escape. 


1. We recall that one of the major contentions between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees concerned the date of the Sheaf of Waving and that 
of Pentecost, both being prescribed in Scripture to be celebrated on the 
morrow after the Sabbath (Lev 23 u, 151.). Taking the Sabbath to indicate 
the day of the week, the Sadducees contended that both dates should be 
observed on a Sunday, namely, the Sunday after the first day of Passover, 
as the day of Waving, and the Sunday after seven complete weeks (23 15), 
as the day of Pentecost. The Pharisees, on the other hand, holding that 
here the Sabbath refers to the Passover festival, on the 15th day of Nisan, 
insisted that the day of Waving was prescribed for the morrow after that 
festival, that is, for the 16th of Nisan, without regard to the day of the 
week.?3 Accordingly, whenever Passover happened to fall on any day 
other than Saturday, both dates, that of Waving and that of Pentecost, 
were observed by the Pharisees in advance of the time which was pre- 
scribed for them in Scripture as seen by the Sadducees. When therefore 
aspiring members of the sect are admonished that hereafter they are not 
to ‘‘advance their seasons’’ they could hardly have failed to understand 
the meaning of this admonition, however cryptic it would have been to 
others. 


2. In keeping with their belief that regulation of the calendar had 
been vested in them by Sinaitic revelation to Moses, Pharisaic courts in 
Palestine felt authorized to postpone certain dates of the religious 


22 Manual, Pl. 1.7f., 16. 
23 See L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees (Philadelphia, 1938), pp. 115 ff.; especially 
interesting are the efforts made by a number of tannaitic sages to offer a convincing 


exegetical basis for their interpretation of the morrow after the sabbath as referring to the 
16th of Nisan; cf. B. Ménahét 65a-66a. 
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calendar ‘‘for reasons of expediency,” that is, for ritual, ceremonial, or 
civic reasons.*4 Such “postponement,” called déhiyyah, might be done 
ad hoc, as when the Fast of the 9th of Ab, if it happened to fall on a 
Sabbath, was put off to Sunday, the 10th of Ab.*s A more radical, and 
more subtle, device of postponement consisted in deferring the New Moon 
Day preceding the date in question, by “intercalating” the outgoing 
month, so that the prescribed date was kept intact at least nominally. 
Thus — since the Rabbis held that the Day of Atonement should not be 
observed either on Friday or on Sunday — when the 10th of Tishri, 
which is the prescribed date for that Day, did fall on a Sunday, they 
intercalated the immediately preceding month, the month of Elul, 
whereby the 10th of Tishri would now fall on a Monday. By this 
procedure, it will be noted, not only the Day of Atonement but also 
New Year’s Day (the ist of Tishri) was deferred, but, as stated in effect 
by the Rabbis, it was better to upset New Year’s Day than to have all 
other festivals fall on dates other than those (nominally) prescribed.” 
That it was this feature of the Pharisaic calendar which the writer of 
D had in mind when he exhorted new members of the sect not “to 
retard any of their festivals’’ is made highly probable by the dramatic 
incident related in E.27 Here we are told that the wicked priest pursued 
the Righteous Teacher ‘“‘unto the place of his refuge’’ — that is, the 
territory of the sect—on ‘the Day of Atonement,” ‘‘the Sabbath- 
Fastday of their rest.’”’ “he latter phrase, yém s6m Sabbat, is rather 
striking, but it would be quite natural if, in the language of the sect, 
this was a term of reference to the Day of Atonement when it fell imme- 
diately before or immediately after the Sabbath, namely, on Friday or on 


24 See the statement of Raba in B. R. H. 20a. 

25 See Yer. Séqalim IV.1. 

7° B.R.H.19b. The logic of this canon underlies the postponement known as adu, 
whereby New Year’s Day (New Moon Day of Tishri) was not allowed to fail on Sunday, 
Wednesday, or Friday but was postponed to Monday, Thursday, or Saturday; as a 
result, the Day of Atonement never did fall on a Friday or Sunday, nor Palm Day on a 
Saturday; at the same time, however, both festivals were (nominally) observed as 
prescribed in Scripture, namely, on the 10th and the 22nd of Tishri. On a specific case 
of the Day of Atonement being thus postponed, see B. R. H. 20a; on other principles 
of postponement, see Maimonides, Sanctification of the New Moon (in the ‘Yale Judaica 
Series, II’’), pp. 30 ff. 

27 The incident has properly been recognized by Talmon, oP. cit., p. 552, as indicating 
that the “‘sect’s Day of Atonement did not coincide with the official Fast,” and he 
suggests that this might point to adoption by the sect of the calendar of Jubilees. He 
might have wondered why, in this case, the wicked priest should have chosen the Day 
of Atonement, seeing that the calendar of the Pharisees differed from that of Jubilees 
concerning every single date of the year, every New Moon Day, every festival, very 
possibly even every Sabbath; he might further have found it odd that the priest should 
have kept close enough track of the Jubilees calendar to know when its Day of Atonement 
would be observed by the sect; cf. below, n. 34. 
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Sunday. It is noteworthy that the incident is told in connection with an 
utterance of Habakkuk that condemns one who giveth his neighbor. to 
drink .. . so as to look (with contempt) on their festivals. Here, again, the 
connection becomes plausible if the wicked priest, under threat of violent 
reprisals, forced some members of the sect, or even the Righteous 
Teacher himself, to desecrate the Fast by drinking or eating, since in 
the priest’s calendar the legal Day of Atonement was to be ‘‘retarded”’ 
to the following Saturday or Monday. In doing so, the priest would 
have felt as much authorized to ‘‘make them stumble” as did Gamaliel 
when, as we have seen, he ordered even a fellow Pharisee to desecrate the | 
latter’s Day of Atonement. For in both instances the point of contention 
would have been essentially the same: whether the month preceding the 
Day of Atonement, that of Elul, was to be intercalated or was not to be 
intercalated.?* 

The specific warning given the nédibim as regards “their seasons” 
and “their festivals’ (D.6f.) implies that, apart from giving up their 
former practice of advancing certain religious dates, and retarding other 
dates, the novices would continue to follow the calendar to which they 
had adhered hitherto. This would suggest that, in its basic structure, 
the calendar of the sect was identical with that of the Pharisees. Had 
the sect embraced the kind of time-reckoning as described in Jubilees, 
the nédibim would now adopt a totally heterogeneous calendar system, 
and the warning that they were now not “to advance their seasons, nor 
to retard any of their festivals’’ would have been entirely meaningless. 
The obvious implication of the warning is, rather, that the newcomers 
must from now on hold fast to the dates of their true seasons and festivals 
and — contrary to the Pharisaic rule — refrain from shifting them one 
way or another, either ‘‘to the right or to the left’’ (D.9). 

In keeping with this implication, several references used in the | 
theological discourses suggest that, in agreement with the Pharisaic 
system, the calendar of the sect was based on the principle of a bound 
lunar year. Divine authority for this principle — that the months of | 
the Jewish calendar were those of the moon, while its year was that of the | 
sun?’ — was seen by the Rabbis in the dual manner in which dates for | 
festivals are prescribed in Scripture. Decisive for the historical shaping | 
of the Jewish calendar was the case of Passover which, on the one hand, | 
was to be celebrated on the 15th day of the first month (Num 28 16 ¢., | 
and elsewhere), the full moon of Nisan, but, on the other hand, was to be | 
observed in the season of the ripening ears (Deut 161, and elsewhere), 
a solar season of the farmer —a duality which was seen to make it 
incumbent upon the calendar to bind the lunar year in such a way that 


28 See above, n. 21. 
29 Cf. the formulation of this principle as given by Maimonides, op. cit., p. 3. 
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it would harmonize with the solar year, so that the festivals might be 
celebrated in accord with both scriptural specifications. Indeed, the 
Rabbis found biblical evidence to the effect that such harmonization 
had already been in force at the time of Hezekiah or even of Solomon.+° 

Within the DSS passages under consideration, reference is made to 
this principle of soli-lunar harmonization in the stilted psalmistic style 
characteristic of the sect’s spokesmen. In the words of the writer of C, 
one of the gissim decreed by God is that “‘in the occurrence of the festivals 
on (certain) days of the month he has joined their circuit with their 
depending one upon the other” (2f.), so that the festivals are ones ‘‘of 
harvest” and ‘‘of sowing,” celebrated in the solar seasons of “‘summer”’ 
and “‘springtime.”’ In A, the “‘molads of time’? — which, as we have seen, 
would be one of the few borrowings from the calendaric terminology of 
the Rabbis — are said to be the foundations ‘‘of the periods” and also 
“of the circuit of the seasons.’” When utterances of this kind are taken 
together it is hard to see what they might possibly have intended to 
convey if not the ‘wondrous secret’’ of binding the periods of the moon 
to the seasons of the sun. 

The calendar of Jubilees ignored lunations altogether and was based 
on an “impossible year of 364 days.’ This year was divided into 4 
quarters of 91 days each, into 12 months of 30 days each plus 4 intercalary 
days, and into 52 complete weeks. In the tannaitic period, and very 
likely long before that period, locutions such as “‘according to the days 
of the lunar year” and “‘according to the days of the solar year” appear 
to have enjoyed wide currency and to have been commonly understood 
as involving durations of 354 days and 365 days, respectively.3? New- 
comers to the sect, if the latter had been guided by the calendar of 
Jubilees, would thus have been obliged to disavow all their previous 
notions of time-reckoning and change to a radically new system. Of such 
a revolutionary change, however, nothing is said to the nédibim, nor is it 
hinted at anywhere in the Scrolls so far available. 

The most outspoken and ‘definitive’ argument that has been offered 
to date in favor of the Jubilees theory is focused on data concerning the 
ecclesiastic-hierarchic personnel of the sect — whether of the actual sect 
or of the sect as envisioned for the future it is impossible to say. The 
data are contained in the apocalyptic Scroll on the War of the Sons of 
Light with the Sons of Darkness; and they pertain to the various branches 


3° See B. Sanhedrin 12a—b; for the time of Hezekiah, the inference is based on 
II Chron 30 18; for the time of Solomon, on I Kings 4 19 (this early explanation of the 
difficult passage might have been taken into account by J. A. Montgomery in his 
admirable Commentary on The Bovk of Kings, pp. 121 ff.). 

3 R. H. Charles, The Book of Jubilees (London, 1902), p. Ixviii. 

# Tosefta Nazir, Chap. 1; B. ‘Arakin 9b. 
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of persons and groups engaged in the Temple service and, specifically, 
to the numbers comprised in each branch. To wit: 


heads of the fathers of the congregation (cf. Num 31 26) 
— two and fifty; 

heads of the priestly divisions (miS5mdrét) 

— six and twenty; 


heads of the priests, apart from the Chief Priest and his Second 
— twelve; 


heads of the Levites 
— twelve: one to a tribe; 


heads of the tribes 
— twelve.33 


The argument is to the effect that the above numbers correspond ‘‘to 
the particular calendar of the sect’’ with the 52 weeks of its year of 
364 days, the 26 weeks of its half-year, and the 12 months of its year. 
And the fact of this correspondence, we are told, ‘‘confirms with certainty 
that not only did the sect follow the calendar of Jubilees,’”’ but that it 
applied that calendar in the practice of its daily life. 

I submit, respectfully, that this argument is a clear case of hysteron 


proteron. Only if the identity of the sect’s calendar with that of Jubilees 
would have been shown to be an established fact, which it has not,35 could 
one indulge in imagining the numbers of the sect’s Temple personnel as 
corresponding with its calendaric periods. Otherwise, the claimed cor- 
respondence is plainly without any basis whatever. Neither the ‘‘heads 
of fathers of the congregation” nor the priestly divisions are mentioned 
in Jubilees, nor is even a calendar period of 26 weeks mentioned there. 


33 Sukenik’s edition, Joc. cit., ll. 1-3. 

34 Yadin, op. cit., pp. 187 f. A similarly painstaking but equally inconclusive argu- 
ment in favor of the Jubilees theory was put forward by A. Jaubert, ‘‘Le calendrier de 
Jubilés et de la secte de Qumran,” in Vetus Testamentum, III, 250 ff.; here, too, it is 
stated (p. 256) that “‘nous savons maintenant que le calendrier des Jubilés a été préné 
et défendu par la secte de Qumr4n,” and this is based on: a) the reference in the Damas- 
cus fragment given below (n. 35), b) the acrostic theory mentioned above (n. 11), and 
c) the “discovery” that the numerical value of the alleged acrostic is 91 — the quarter 
of the year in Jubilees! Mlle Jaubert does demonstrate how difficult it is to establish 
a safe chronology for the Jubilees calendar in view of its ‘‘aspects encore énigmatiques”’ ; 
indirectly she shows how difficult it would have been for the ‘‘wicked priest’’ to cal- 
culate the date of the sect’s Day of Atonement had it been observed according to the 
calendar of Jubilees. 

35 Yadin (ibid., p. 188 and n. 29) sees in a passage from the Zadokite Documents 
(ed. C. Rabin, xvi.3f., pp. 74-75) independent proof in favor of his theory; but the 
passage merely refers to a “Book of the Divisions of Times into their Jubilees and 


Weeks,” about which all that may be said is that this Book was ‘‘perhaps Jubilees”’ 
(Rabin, p. 74). 
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On the other hand, priestly divisions — rotating in the Temple service 
week by week — were a characteristic feature of the Second Temple, 
except that their number was 24 rather than 26.3* All, then, that can be 
said is that we meet here with yet another point of contention between 
the sect and the Pharisees. 

Actually, the Rabbis themselves agreed that the number of divisions 
had not always been 24. According to one authority, rotation by only 
8 divisions was established by Moses, the number having been increased 
to 16 under Samuel, and to 24 under David.37 Why the sect should have 
further increased the number to 26 is thus a question that need have 
nothing to do with its calendar. Possibly the two added divisions were 
conceived of as performing the service on festivals,3* while according to 
Pharisaic rule all divisions together shared in the festival service.3® In- 
deed, in the case of the ‘‘twelve,’’ the Scroll itself states that this number 
had no connection with the calendar: “the heads of Levites — twelve: 
one to a tribe;’”’ and there is no ground for assuming that this did not 


also apply to the heads of the priests, their number having been in accord 
with the 12 tribes of Israel. Again, since the 12 heads of the priests were 
“apart from the Chief Priest and his Second,’”’ might not the 26 divisions, 
too, have been apart from a Chief and Second for each division, and 
might not this account for the 52 “heads of the fathers of the congrega- 


tion’’? 

With much of the discovered DSS material still unpublished, the 
suggestions submitted in this article are necessarily of a tentative, 
methodological nature only; they have been offered as queries that might 
be taken into consideration while the discussion on the sect’s calendar 
remains fluid. 


36 B. Ta‘anit 27a. 

37 Ibid., 27a. 

38 Within the 24 weeks covered by the priestly divisions, there would be two pil- 
grimage festivals: Passover and Pentecost or Tabernacles and the Day of Solemn 
Assembly (on the 23rd of Tishri, cf. Num 29 35). 

39 Mishna Sukkah 5 7. 





MEBAQQER AND RABBIM IN THE MANUAL 
OF DISCIPLINE vi.11-13 
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URING the five years that have elapsed since the first publication 

of the Hebrew text of the Qumran Manual of Discipline (1QS)! 
a fair number of studies and translations of the scroll have appeared. 
But we still do not understand a good many of the regulations contained 
in this document even though they appear io be more clearly written 
than other portions of the scroll. 

One passage in particular deserves further study because it may 
throw some light on the relation between the m*baqger of the community 
and the rabbim and also may help to determine whether rabbim means 
(a) ‘teachers’ or ‘leaders’ or the like, or (b) ‘the many’ in the sense of 
the general membership. 

The passage in question begins with the 6th word in 1. 11 of col. vi 


and ends with the 15th word in 1. 13 of col. vi. The text as given in the 
editio princeps (with the obvious correction of LHPS to LHPS) is as 
follows: 


ONT ND) WII PEN? w? wwe Tat ND wR Jay YX OAT aw 11 
soyoa sd awe ond sats sat ne ew owe ex bio oan by apapa 12 


nsy Px Dw wNn 
sav’ 1b anor os orand satd nat cons & tom ibdin by wen apy ama 13 


About the meaning of most of this passage there is general agreement 
among the translators whose renderings I have been able to consult.? 


* Millar Burrows, John C. Trever, William H. Brownlee, The Dead Sea Scrolls of 
St. Mark’s Monastery, Vol. II, Fascicle 2: Plates and Transcription of the Manual of 
Discipline (New Haven, 1951). 

2 The following translations were consulted (I am very grateful to E. Bickerman, 
W. H. Brownlee, H. H. Rowley, and H. A. Wolfson for taking the trouble to copy out 
some texts that were not available to me when this paper was begun, although sub- 
sequently they did become available): W. H. Brownlee, The Dead Sea Manual of Dis- 
cipline (‘‘Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research,”’ Suppl. Studies Nos. 
10-12 [New Haven, 1951]); H. E. Del Medico, Deux manuscrits hébreux de la Mer Morte 
(Paris, 1951); Gustave Lambert, ‘‘Le Manuel de Discipline de la grotte de Qumran,” 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LA-AIII (1951), 938-75; J. T. Milik, ‘‘Manuale Disciplinae,” 
Verbum Domini, XXIX (1951), 129-58; Bo Reicke, Handskrifterna fran Qumran I-III 
(‘‘Symbolae Biblicae Upsalienses,’’ 14 (Uppsala, 1952]); A. Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux 
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But there is disagreement about the meaning of a few words and phrases 
among the eleven translators listed in footnote 2, and none of the render- 
ings so far made seems to me entirely satisfactory for the reasons given 
below. I shall therefore give a composite translation of the passage, 
leaving the doubtful words and phrases in transliteration, and then 
proceed to discuss them. 

“And in the session of the RBYM no one shall say anything that is 
not to the liking of the RBYM WKY’ the man who is supervisor of the 
RBYM and anyone who has something to say to the RBYM ’SR is not 
BM‘MD the man who asks the counsel’ of the community, then the man 
shall stand up on his feet and say, ‘I have something to say to the 
RBYM.”’ If they tell him (to do so), he shall speak.” 

Let us now consider the doubtful words. First, as to the meaning of 
RBYM. In a recent article+ I attempted to show that RBYM means 
the general assembly or membership of the community rather than a 
small group of Rabbis or masters. To the arguments there given, some 
support is furnished by the present passage and by what follows it. ‘“The 
supervisor of the RBYM” is more likely to be one who supervises the 
activity of the general membership than one in charge of a small group 
of masters. Observe also that further on, in vi.20, the Manual refers to 
“the supervisor of the work of the RBYM.” Here again it is likely that 
the daily labor of the general membership is meant rather than the 
activity of a small group of masters. Finally, if the interpretation 
proposed below for the latter part of this passage is correct, it would 
appear that RBYM is roughly equivalent to YHD.s 

Next comes the difficult WKY’. H. L. Ginsberg, apud Brownlee, 
suggests reading WPY’, which Brownlee renders ‘and (at) the request of,’ 
and similarly a few other translators. But this emendation seems weak 
on both paleographic and grammatical grounds. For one thing, KY’ is 
regularly written in the Manual with the superfluous final aleph, whereas 


apergus sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (Paris, 1953), p. 112; H. Bardtke, Die Hand- 
schriftenfunde am Toten Meer (Berlin, 1953); G. Vermés, Les manuscrits du Désert de 
Juda (Tournai, 1953; 2nd ed. 1954); A. H. Edelkoort, De handschriften van de Dode Zee 
(2nd ed.; Baarn [1955?]); A. Vincent, Les manuscrits du Désert de Juda (Paris, 1955); 
Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955). Miss Johanna Vindenas, 
librarian of the Oriental Institute, was kind enough to check my translation of Bo 
Reicke’s Swedish version. 

3 Or ‘council.’ The rendering of the word is not important in the present connection. 

4"BPRTH in the Damascus Covenant xiii.7-8," JNES, XV (1956), 184-87. 

5 In the article mentioned in the preceding note I overlooked the suggestion of 
Kurt Schubert, ‘““Bemerkungen zum Verstandnis einiger Termini in den Handschriften 
von En Feshha und im Damaskusdokument,”” 7TZZ, LX XVII (1952), 329-76, esp. 333, 
that “‘beide Begriffe [YHD and RBYM] wohl dasselbe bedeuten, wobei bei YHD der 
Akzent mehr auf dem Gemeindehaften und bei RBYM mehr auf der Gesamtheit aller 
Mitglieder ruht.” 
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PY is never so written. Moreover, the emendation is acoustically 
improbable. If we assume that the scribe wrote from dictation or spoke 
the words aloud as he copied them, he would have pronounced the con- 
junction W before PY as a vowel, #2, while before KY he would have 
pronounced it as a syllable, w*. In the third place, we should expect not 
PY but ‘L PY, as in v.2, v.16, vi.18 et al., meaning ‘at the request of’ or 
‘at the direction of,’ 

But if we retain the reading WKY’, we must decide whether it is a 
particle connecting the statement about the supervisor with the preceding 
clause or whether it introduces a new sentence, and also what meaning 
it has in either case. We must, | think, take WKY’ as a particle connect- 
ing H’YS HMBQR with the preceding clause, because, as one can see 
by looking at the renderings of Del Medico, Edelkoort, and Burrows, if 
we begin a new sentence with this word, the syntax of this new sen- 
tence becomes hopelessly confused, as does the identity of the several 
subjects. 

Assuming, then, that WKY’ connects H’YS HMBOR with the pre- 
ceding clause, we still have to decide whether it means: 


a) ‘except’ (so Vermés with a question mark) 
b) ‘or’ (so Milik) 
c) ‘and also’ (so Lambert and Vincent) 


d) ‘especially’ (so Bo Reicke) 


According to the first of these renderings, every one who wishes to 
address the members must have their consent to speak but the supervisor 
is an exception and may address them without first getting their consent. 
This interpretation is quite reasonable in itself but suffers from the fact 
that we seem to have no parallels for WKY’ with the meaning ‘except,’ 
and also that this meaning would normally be expressed by HWS MN 
or MLBD. 

To the rendering ‘or’ there are two objections. First, the meaning ‘or’ 
is regularly expressed in the Qumran writings as well as in Biblical and 
Tannaite Hebrew by the word ’W, while WKY’ is unfamiliar in this 
sense. In the second place, it seems unlikely that the permission of the 
supervisor in addition to or in place of the membership should be re- 
quired since in the second sentence, dealing with another case of a man 
wishing to address the membership, he is required only to obtain the 
permission of the members, and nothing is said about the supervisor: 
“If they tell him (to do so), he shall speak.”” The same may be said of 
the third proposed rendering, ‘and also.’ Moreover, this would normally 
be expressed by WGM. 

The same kinds of objection may be made to Bo Reicke’s rendering, 
‘especially.’ Furthermore this meaning is normally expressed in Hebrew 
of this period by BYHWD. In addition, if such special emphasis is laid 
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upon obtaining the permission of the supervisor, one wonders why the 
RBYM should be mentioned first. 

I therefore venture to propose still another rendering for the difficult 
WKY’, and to suggest that it is here used as the equivalent of 'P KY 
with the meaning ‘even,’ or in this context, where there is a prohibition 
(‘‘no one shall speak a word’’), with the meaning ‘not even.’ 

According to this interpretation, even the supervisor would have to 
obtain the members’ permission if he wished to address them. Such a 
rule would not be out of keeping with the egalitarian spirit of the Qumran 
covenanters in matters of ritual or etiquette. It is perfectly true that 
they have a strong hierarchical feeling, as is shown by the assignment of 
position by seniority, learning, etc. But a strong sense of hierarchy is 
not incompatible with egalitarianism in certain forms of proportional 
democracy. That is to say, there may be superiors and inferiors in a 
group but in certain cases all members of the group may be treated alike. 
In other cases a specially privileged person may be treated like ordinary 
members or may even be subordinated to other members. Consider, 
for example, the passage in the so-called “Annex” to the Manual of 
Discipline, which states that at the ‘‘messianic’’ banquet the priests 
shall have precedence over the ‘anointed of Israel” in seating and in 
pronouncing the benediction over food. 

I venture to conclude, therefore, that in the first of the two sentences 
in this passage the point is made that the membership (HRBYM) alone 
has the right to decide who shall address it. 

The meaning of the second sentence depends chiefly on our inter- 
pretation of the two words ‘SR and BM‘MD, and whether we under- 
stand one man or two men to be spoken of. Turning first to the latter 
point, it would seem that since the sentence begins with a man who 
“thas something to say to the members” and ends with a man who stands 
up and announces that he “has something to say to the members,” we 
must assume that what comes between must relate to a single person 
with some sort of disqualification that must be removed before he may 
speak. 

If, however, we assume, with most translators, that the speaker is 
disqualified because he does not have the rank or the permission of “the 
man who asks the counsel (or council) of the community,” we find it 
difficult to explain why no indication is given how this disqualification is 
to be removed. It therefore seems simplest to identify the man ‘‘who 
asks the counsel of the community” with the man ‘who has something 
to say to the members” (thus, incidentally, identifying the RBYM with 


6 D. Barthelemy and J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 1 (Oxford, 1955), 
p. 111. 
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the YHD). If this is correct, we must render the words SR and BM‘MD 
differently from other translators. 

The word SR may here, as elsewhere in the Manual, perfectly well 
mean ‘in case’ rather than ‘who.’ Further I doubt that M‘MD here means 
‘office’ or ‘function’ or ‘rank’ or the like, as other translators assume. It 
is perfectly true that in Tannaite Hebrew M‘MD is used in the semi- 
abstract sense of ‘delegation.’ It is also true that it means something 
like ‘assembly’ in the Damascus Covenant xx.5 (p. 39 ed. Rabin), 
L’MD BM‘MD 'NSY TMYM. On the other hand there are two pas- 
sages in the Qumran Thanksgiving Scrolls where M‘MD wavers in 
meaning between ‘position’ and ‘standing’ in the literal sense of being on 
one’s feet, namely in xxxvi.22, M’TKH M‘MDY, and xxxvii.21-22, 
LHTYSB ‘M SB’ QDWSYM. Furthermore, in the Manual itself, 
when M‘MD has the meaning of ‘rank’ it is compounded with BYT, as 
in ii.22-23. From this it appears that M‘MD may here be considered the 
virtual equivalent of a verbal noun of the gal formation in an Aramaizing 
Hebrew usage corresponding to the usual /a‘*mdd, meaning ‘to stand.’ 

If, therefore, we take BM‘MD in our passage to mean ‘while stand- 
ing,’ we get a syntactically clear sentence which states the difficulty of a 
person wishing to address the members and then explains how that 
difficulty is to be removed. The sentence may be translated as follows: 


“‘And as to any one who has something to say to the members, in 
case a man who wishes to ask the counsel of the community is not stand- 
ing, the man shall stand up on his feet and say, ‘I have something to 
say to the members,’ and if they tell him (to do so), he shall speak.” 


If the above interpretation of the entire passage is correct, it is seen 
to consist of two regulations: 1) no one may address the members 
without their permission, not even the supervisor; 2) no one may address 
the members without standing up to do so. 
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FEY problems of the Fourth Gospel are more tantalizing than those 
offered by its breaks in connection and its apparent internal contra- 
dictions. At the end of chap. 5 Jesus is in Jerusalem; in the next verse 
he is crossing the Sea of Galilee. At 7 8-9 he refuses to go to Jerusalem; 
in 7 10 he goes. Some Greeks come seeking him (12 20 t.) ; we are not told 
whether they got to him or not. At 13 36, “Simon Peter saith unto him, 
Lord, whither goest thou?” but a few minutes later Jesus declares (16 5), 
“None of you asketh me, Whither goest thou?” After saying, ‘Arise, 
let us go hence’”’ (14 31), Jesus talks on for three more chapters. In 18 13 ¢. 
Caiaphas is the high priest; in 18 19 the high priest examines Jesus; yet 
at 18 24, ‘Annas therefore sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest.” 
Jesus and his disciples are in Jerusalem at the conclusion of chap. 20, 
but in 2114. are by the Galilean lake again. 

Other instances will occur to students of the Johannine problem. The 
question is, how to account for these breaks? Numerous explanations 
have been offered, and they are so familiar to NT students as to need 
little documentation here. While not mutually exclusive, the suggestions 
fall generaily under four heads: 


1. The psychology of the author. His chief interest, one may say, was 
theology, and he did not bother about historical details. He simply put 
sayings and incidents in wherever they seemed to fit his Christological 
purpose. Or else he wrote as an old man, taking up his pen from time 
to time without clearly remembering where he had left off. The latter 
suggestion may contain much truth. It is instructive to compare the 
gospel with I John which is even more disconnected, and which reads 
like an old man’s anxious exhortations to his flock. (Indeed I John makes 
almost as good sense when read backwards, sentence by sentence!) 


2. Use of written sources. This type of explanation has little to do 
with the question, whether the author knew one or more of the Synoptics; 
for if he did, he certainly did not employ them in the way that, say, 


Cf. 1149. The words “high priest that year’ are often said to show the author’s 
ignorance of the priestly office. But éyvauvrés properly means any long period of time, 
cycle, period, and would have been correct at any time after Caiaphas’ career closed in 
A. D. 36. 
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Luke employed Mark, Q, and L. If, however, the Fourth Gospel incor- 
porated other documents, which have since disappeared, this might go 
far to explain its disjunctures and inconsistencies. Many have been the 
efforts to identify written documents behind the gospel.?, No doubt the 
most widely discussed theory of the kind in recent years has been that 
of Rudolf Bultmann. He postulates a Gnostic Redenquelle (discourse- 
source), a Semeia-quelle (signs-source) plus a variety of others some of 
which may have been akin to Synoptic materials.’ 

However, no documentary analysis has commanded the assent of more 
than a few scholars. Often, and particularly with Bultmann, we are 
asked to discard a good many passages as glosses chiefly because they 
do not fit the theory. Still more decisively, every attempt to analyze the 
gospel into sources breaks down under the linguistic test. Unlike the 
various parts of Matthew and Luke, the writings supposed to underlie 
John exhibit the same theology and the same language and style through- 
out. It looks as though, if the author of the Fourth Gospel used 
documentary sources, he wrote them all himself. 

3. Textual displacement. This kind of solution is now commonplace. 
It is attractive to suppose that the original text of John got mixed up, 
by mistake and perhaps after the author died.’ This might occur if the 
author wrote not on a roll or the folded leaves of a codex but on loose 


papyrus sheets. Then the task of the modern commentator is, like all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men, to put the book back together again. 
Essays on this line have ranged all the way from merely interchanging 
chaps. 6 and 5 to quite violent reconstructions.* Not infrequently 
commentators likewise have based their exegesis upon a rearranged 
text.7 

It is not surprising that the proposed restorations vary widely, for 


2 For the history of such endeavors, see W. F. Howard, The Fourth Gospel in Recent 
Criticism and Interpretation (4th ed.; London, 1955), pp. 166 ff., 297 ff.; P.-H. Menoud, 
L’évangile de Jean d’aprés les recherches récentes (2nd ed.; Neuchatel, 1947), pp. 12 ff. 

3 Das Evangelium des Johannes (2nd ed.; Géttingen, 1950). See also B. S. Easton’s 
critical review, and separate treatment of the RQ source, JBL, LXV (1946), 73 ff., 
143 ff. 

4Cf. E. Riickstuhl, Die literarische Einheit des Johannesevangeliums, (‘Studia 
Friburgensia,’”’ Neue Folge, Heft 3 [Freiburg in der Schweiz, 1951]). 

5 Many have seen in 21 23 f. a reference to the author’s death and the editing of his 
materials by later hands. Yet the allusion is vague in comparison with that to Peter’s 
death, 2118 f. Verse 24 speaks of the author in the present tense, and vs. 25 reverts to 
the first person singular. That the author could include himself in ‘‘we’’ is clear enough 
from 1 14; cf. I John 11 ff. In fact he makes Jesus do the same thing, 3 11. 

6 See the histories of Howard and Menoud, mentioned above. Cf. also B. W. Bacon, 
The Gospel of the Hellenists (New York, 1933), pp. 243 ff.; Bultmann, op. cit.; James 
Moffatt, The New Testament, a New Translation. 

7E. g., J. H. Bernard, The Gospel According to St. John (“ICC” [New York, 1929]); 
G. H. C. Macgregor, The Gospel of John (‘‘Moffatt series’’ [New York, 1928)). 
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conjectural emendations (of the NT, anyhow) seldom convince any one 
but their originators. Advocates of any change admit that, without 
external evidence, their proposals stand on slender footing. So far as 
MS tradition is concerned, there is no evidence: except for an occasional 
phrase, all MSS of the Fourth Gospel, early and late, exhibit the same 
sequence. 

Some have felt, however, that there is another kind of external 
corroboration. A number of the supposedly dislocated passages are, it 
happens, of about the same length, or are multiples of a common unit of 
length. If that unit represents one papyrus page, we can ‘imagine that 
the sheets got shuffled in a purely mechanical way. This apparently 
simple explanation is open to serious objections. For it to be true, we 
must further imagine that: a) only one copy of the gospel was in 
existence at the time of the accident; b) there was no one around who 
knew what the author intended to write; indeed c) no one in the vicinity 
knew enough to correct even the most obvious of the resulting errors. 
A further difficulty seems insuperable: For there to be mechanical dis- 
placement, not only must the displaced sections be multiples of a common 
page-length, the portions in between must also be multiples of that page- 
length. That simply is not the case. 

The theory of accidental disarrangement finds fewer and fewer 
partisans today. Many will agree with C. H. Dodd that ‘‘when once the 
gospel has been taken to pieces, its reassemblage is liable to be affected 
by individual preferences, preconceptions and even prejudices”; that 
somebody ‘“‘not necessarily irresponsible or unintelligent’”’ put the gospel 
into its present shape; and that instead of trying to improve upon it, 
the exegete ought first to see what he can make of the gospel as it stands.*® 


4. Whatever the merits of theories like the foregoing, a totally 
different one must be introduced when we come to John 21. The dis- 
connection between this and chap. 20 is as jarring as any in the gospel; 
but regarding this one certain statements can be made: 


a) The Gospel had been brought to a conclusion at 20 30-31, so that 
chap. 21 is plainly an addendum. It has been attached to an earlier draft 
of the gospel, presumably to meet a need which did not exist at the time 
of first writing. 


b) The nature of the need, which John 21 was to meet, is variously 
estimated. It may have been to reestablish the authority of Peter; or to 
commend the gospel at Rome where Peter was honored; or to explain 
why the author, despite Jesus’ prophecy, had died (or that he expected 
to die soon) ; or to relate the gospel more closely to Christian movements 
in Galilee; or to indicate (for those who held the key) who the author 


8 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge, 1953), p. 290. 
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really was; or just to give information that was not available at first. 
Of course there could have been more than one reason. 


c) John 21 was written by the same hand that wrote the Greek 
cext of 1-20. True, there are some 18 words in John 21 that do not 
occur elsewhere in the gospel; but the same could be said for almost 
any passage of similar length in the book.» The author of John 1-20, 
in its present form, may have been the beloved disciple; or he may have 
been an amanuensis, compiling notes of the disciple’s teachings; or he 
may have translated an originally Aramaic work. In any case, he 
wrote 21. 

The Fourth Gospel thus went through a second edition and that is 
what produced the structural break at 211. In what follows it is pro- 
posed to show that this fact accounts for at least one, and probably 
many, of the other disjunctures in the gospel. They were caused by 
later additions which the author made to his own first draft at the same time 
that he added chap. 21. 


JOHN 6 


The clearest case, after John 21, is John 6. This breaks the close 
link between 5 and 7, and implies an astonishing shifting about between 


Galilee and Judea on Jesus’ part. Accordingly it is almost normal 
nowadays to interchange chaps. 5 and 6. That repairs the broken 
connection. At the same time — and this appeals to many readers — 
it makes it easier to harmonize John with the Synoptics, for then all the 
peculiar events in John take place either before or after the Galilean 
ministry of Matthew-Mark-Luke. 

Nevertheless there is strong evidence that John 6 stands exactly 
where its author intended it to stand, but that he added it to his first 
draft at the time when he added chap. 21 and from much the same 
motives. He failed, however, to check the phrasing of the new passage 
against what was written earlier. That is understandable. In ancient 
times it was not easy to look up isolated sentences in a completed book. 

First, John 6 does interrupt the sequence of 5 and 7. Origen seems 
to have recognized this long ago. Commenting on John 4 (In Evangelium 
Johannis) he said that the feast of 5 1 probably was not a Passover, since 
“shortly afterwards it is stated that the feast of the Jews, the feast of 
Tabernacles, was at hand.’’ He thus saw, what commentators have 
seen ever since, that chaps. 5 and 7 belonged together. Yet in the same 
commentary Origen took chap. 5 as coming immediately after chap. 4. 


9 The number of words occurring in only one chapter of John ranges from 2 in 
chap. 17 to 47 in chap. 19, with an average of more than 20. 
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Then John 6 contains much internal evidence of its later composition. 
Verse 4 introduces and explains the Passover as though it were mentioned 
for the first time; yet the Passover had been named without explanation 
at 2 13, 23. Vs. s explains who Andrew was; the same explanation had 
already been given at 1 40. Vss. 70-71 introduce Judas Iscariot and tell 
who he was; yet at 12 4 Judas is again introduced and carefully identified. 
In 6 39-54 Jesus speaks of “the Last Day”’ four times; he does so only 
once elsewhere (12 48) though 21 22-23 also refers twice to the Parousia. 
At 61 the Sea of Galilee is called the Sea ‘‘of Tiberias”; this was a late 
name, and is used elsewhere only at 211. (Indeed, these are the only 
two chapters where the lake is mentioned at all.) 

It is often said that the Fourth Gospel contains seven “I am” sayings 
of Jesus, and this number is thought to have been deliberate on the 
author’s part. It may be that we make too much of the mystic sevens in 
John, for this is the only gospel in which the word “‘seven’”’ does not occur. 
Be that as it may, the gospel as it now stands contains not seven but 
eight ‘‘I am” sayings: 

635) Iam the bread of life. 
812) Iam the light of the world. 
818) Iam the one that beareth witness of myself. 

107) Iam the door of the sheep. 

1011) Iam the good shepherd. 

1125) Iam the resurrection and the life. 


146) Iam the way, and the truth, and the life. 
151) Iam the true vine. 


Thus if there ever was a seven-fold pattern here, chap. 6 has spoiled it. 

However, the most impressive sign that John 6 and 21 were composed 
together comes from a series of parallels between these two chapters; 
and they follow upon equally striking parallels in the passages preceding. 
In 5 and 19-20 we have: 


5 9) It is the Sabbath. 19 31) The following events are on the 


Sabbath. 


5 18) The Jews seek Jesus’ death. 19 6, 7, 12) The Jews seek Jesus’ death. 


5 28) refers to tombs. 
5 21, 29) refer to resurrection. 
5 27-43) The Jews refuse to believe. 


5 44-47) ‘‘How can ye believe, who receive 
glory one of another, and the glory that 
is from the only God ye seek not? ... . If 
ye believed Moses, ye would believe me; 
.... But if ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words?” 


19 41 £., 201 #.) describe the Tomb. 
20 9-23) Jesus’ resurrection. 
20 24-25) Thomas refuses to believe. 


20 27, 29, 31) ‘‘Be not faithless but be- 
lieving .... Because thou hast seen me, 
hast thou believed? Blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed ... . 
These things are written that ye may 
believe ....and that believing ye may 
have life in his name.” 
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Then at the same point in each section are added: 


61,3) “After these things Jesus went 
away to the other side of the sea of Galilee, 


which is the sea of Tiberias....And 
Jesus ....sat with his disciples.” 


6 5, 7, 8) names three disciples and refers 
to others. 


6 8-10) There is a miraculous meal. 

It consists of barley loaves and fish. 
611) Jesus takes the bread and distrib- 
utes it to them. 

619) The disciples are in a boat. 
At first they do not recognize Jesus. 


211) “After these things Jesus mani- 
fested himself again to the disciples at the 
sea of Tiberias; and he manifested him- 
self on this wise.” 


212) names three disciples and refers to 
four others. 


21 9) There is a miraculous meal. 
It consists of bread and fish. 


21 13) Jesus takes the bread and gives it 
to them. 
21 3-4) The disciples are in a boat. 

At first they do not recognize Jesus. 


6 20-21) Then they do recognize him. 21 7) Then they do recognize him. 


6 40, 44) Jesus refers to the Parousia. 21 22-23) Jesus refers to the Parousia. 
6 67) Jesus challenges the disciples. 21 15-19) Jesus challenges Peter. 
6 68-69) Peter’s confession. 21 15-19) Peter’s restoration. 


6 70-71) draws attention away from Peter 
to the betrayer. 


21 20-24) draws attention away from 
Peter to the beloved disciple. 


Of these 18 correspondences, 13 are in the same order in both sections. 

This relationship cannot be accidental. In 6 as in 21, the scene shifts 
suddenly to Galilee. Jesus comes to the disciples miraculously, while 
they are in a boat, and they are slow to recognize him. A meal is provided 
supernaturally, and it seems to have Eucharistic overtones. In each case 
the leadership of Peter is strongly underscored. In each case the passage 


is made to follow one dealing with death, burial, and resurrection, and 
human unbelief. In each case we find material more closely resembling 


the Synoptics (6 with Mark 6-8=Luke 9 10-26; 21 with Luke 5 1-11) 


than almost anything else in the gospel. Add to these the many internal 


signs that John 6 was written independently of the rest of the book. 
The conclusion is inescapable. John 6 has not been displaced. It was com- 
posed, and given its present position by its author, at the same time and 
for the same reasons that governed the writing and placing of John 21. 

With these features common to chaps. 6 and 21 in mind, it is reason- 
able to inquire whether other passages may have been added at the time 
of revision. There is, in fact, direct evidence for at least one other 
insertion and probably two. 


Joun 4 


The phrasing of John 4 1-3 is very awkward. Moreover, 41 #. does 
not follow naturally after 3 3. Bernard solved the latter difficulty by 
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transposing 3 31-36 to precede 3 29.7° This makes for a smoother connec- 
tion between the two chapters, but does nothing for the ungainly opening 
of 4 itself. 

Furthermore chap. 4, like 6, contains signs that it was written later 
than the main body of the gospel and without referring to it. At 42, 
“Jesus himself baptized not,” contradicts what was said at 3 22, 26, 
“There he tarried with them, and baptized... The same baptizeth, 
and all men come to him.”’ At 438, “I sent you” refers to an incident 
that has not yet taken place, for in John the first “sending” of the 
disciples is at 17 1s— so 438 sounds as if written after the Farewell 
Discourse. Vs. 25 explains the word Messiah; it had already been ex- 
plained at 1 41. Vs. 21 seems to speak of the destruction of Jerusalem; 
if so, it is the only such passage in the gospel (unless we may interpret 
2 19 in that way). 

Important evidence comes from the recognition that John 6 was itself 
an interpolation. Lacking 6, any Jewish reader would have taken 5 1, “‘the 
feast of the Jews” (& C etc.) to be Pentecost, since it fell between Pass- 
over (213 8.) and Tabernacles (72). Now to Christians, Pentecost 
meant the outpouring of the Spirit. It is most interesting, therefore, 
that 3 31-335 — which, without 4, would immediately precede 5 1— 
discusses the coming of the Spirit, in words strongly reminiscent of 
Acts 2 1-4: 


3 31-36) .... He that cometh from heaven is above all. What he hath seen 
and heard, of that he beareth witness .... He that hath received his witness hath 
set his seal to this, that God is true. For he whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God: for he giveth not the Spirit by measure.... 


51) After these things there was the feast of the Jews; and Jesus went up to 

Jerusalem. 
Indeed the whole of John 3, with its emphasis on that which ‘‘we’’ 
speak, on witness, on what comes “from above,” and its play upon 
“wind” and “spirit,’’ reads like a commentary on the Christian Pentecost. 
All this would have been plainly evident to early readers who passed 
directly from chap. 3 to what is now chap. 5.7 

Again, John 4 resembles 6 and 21 in laying much of its scene in 
Galilee. Like 6 and 21, chap. 4 contains echoes of the Synoptic story: 
a journey through Samaria (cf. Luke 17 1: #.), the saying about a prophet 
not without honor (cf. Matt 13 57; Mark 6 4; Luke 4 24) and the healing 
of an officer’s son (cf. Matt 8 5-13; Luke 7 1-10). To these might be 
added the allusion to commissioning the disciples during Jesus’ ministry 
(cf. Matt 101 #.; Luke 91 «., 101 #.). 


:0 Op. cit., I, xxiii, 123 ff. 
™ That John 3 is appropriate to the Christian feast is no new idea. Many Churches 


use part of it on the Sunday after Pentecost. What is new, here, is the recognition that 


the author had made the link himself. 
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Like 6 and 21, John 4 is placed immediately after a saying about 
belief and unbelief (3 32», 36). Finally, it has powerful notes on super- 
natural food (vss. 31-34) and supernatural drink (vss. 10-15). 

By its resemblances to 6 and 21, its internal signs of later composi- 
tion, and its interruption of the remarkable link between chaps. 3 and 5, 
John 4 looks like an addition to the gospel made in conjunction with 
those others. 


Joun 2 1-12 


The situation is less clear here than in the preceding cases. Still the 
story contains features that relate it closely to what has been said. 

Once more there is a lack of continuity with what precedes and 
follows. Jesus is suddenly in Galilee. We have not been told that he 
went there, but only that some unnamed person (Jesus? Peter? Andrew?) 
wished to go (143). It is now “the third day’’ despite the fact that 
1 19-51 involved four separate days. Of course we can take “the third 
day” to mean “after a lapse of three more days,’* thus making a total 
of one week, though this was not the Oriental way to describe the passage 
of time. Jesus now has a band of disciples, a fact which might be inferred 
from 1 35-51 but is not stated there. More surprising, the wedding host 
knows about this group and invites them to the marriage even though, 
supposing 1 43—2 12 to be a connected account, they were organized not 
more than three days ago and in a land far away. All this sounds, again, 
like writing done separately from the main story of the gospel. 

Without 2 1-12, the connection between 1 51 and 2 13 would be quite 
smooth. The present section comes in, as do chaps. 4, 6, and 21, im- 
mediately after a saying of Jesus about the true basis for belief (1 50-51). 
Finally, the story focuses on the miraculous provision of drink, in Galilee, 
in the presence of the disciples. 

Taken by themselves, these items would not be enough to prove | 
2 1-12 a later addition. In conjunction with the other passages examined, 
however, this one falls into a consistent and unprecedented pattern. In 
every case we find a narrative evidently from the hand of the original | 
author, but which: 

a) sits loosely to the main body of the gospel, as though written in 
forgetfulness of its lesser details. 

b) is placed immediately after a comment, made in Judea, on belief 


and unbelief and on the true ground of belief. 
c) takes Jesus out of Judea and into Galilee. Moreover, these are 


the only Galilean narratives in the book. In three cases (2 1, 61, 21 1) 
the transfer is sudden and no journey is recorded. In the remaining one 
the journey is described clumsily (4 1-3, 43-45). 


%2 Cf. the writer’s article, ‘‘Bethany Beyond Jordan,” JBL, LXXIV (1955), 260 f. 
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d) focuses upon the supernatural provision of food and drink. It is 
indeed extraordinary that every movement of Jesus outside Judea 
involves this element,* and that mo Judean one does so. There is no 
food at 20 19-29; contrast Luke 24 3e—43.%4 For the two Judean meals that 
are mentioned, the Bethany supper (12 1 #.) and the Last Supper (13 1 £.), 
not one word is said of what was eaten or of its significance. 

So there appear to have been two distinct editions of John, the first 
devoted almost exclusively to Judea, the second expanded to include 
narratives about Samaria and Galilee. The alternative would be to 
regard all the extra-Judean material, not excepting John 21, as part of 
the original plan. This seems far less satisfactory because of the internal 
features of these narratives and because they all interrupt the flow of 
the story. 

Four matters require further comment: 

1. The revision seems clearly to be the work of the original author. 


There are only 15 words common to two or more of the passages we 
have examined, that do not occur elsewhere in the Gospel :*5 


6 21 


21 
3 
1 


3 This would not have been true of 7 1-9 in the original draft but is true now, since 
now 7 1-9 continues the story of chap. 6. John 3 22-23 puts the Baptist near Salim, but 
not Jesus. 

™4 And Mark 16 14-18. B. W. Bacon (op. cit., p. 11) held that the author of Mark 
16 9-20 knew John 20 1-18 but not John 21, and hence that John probably lacked chap. 21 
when Mark 16 9 ff. was written. But the Markan appendix seems to be based entirely 
on Luke, including the appearance to Mary Magdalene (cf. Luke 24 10 ¢.), and its author 
does not seem to have used John at all. 

13 Of these, &pros appears also in an OT quotation at 13 18. éuBaivw and dpos occur 
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These are by no means sufficient to suggest a different author, and in 
other respects the style of these passages resembles that of the rest of the 
gospel. What the list does underscore is the shift in content and emphasis 
which marked the author’s new viewpoint, and which appears most 
sharply in chap. 6. 

2. While the foregoing discussion does not cover every disjuncture 
in this gospel, it throws light on those that remain. If the author could 
overlook details of his first draft in making the second, he might have 
been a bit forgetful also when composing parts of the first — though 
presumably he was younger and more alert at that time. More probably, 
we should look for further insertions into the first draft. Those we have 
examined vary from 12 to 71 verses in length. There is no reason why 
still shorter notes may not have been added, or some earlier passages 
omitted, in preparing the revision. This may well explain the contra- 
diction between 14 36 and 16 5, or between 18 19 and 24, or the awkward 
end of chap. 14, or the incompleteness of 12 20 #. 

3. The date of the revision will depend, in part, on the date assigned 
to the first edition. Numerous grounds have been alleged for putting 
the gospel at a late period, say A. D. 90-100: its highly developed Christol- 
ogy; the fact that it faces a Gnostic heresy and uses Gnostic language; 
its toned-down apocalyptic, as though written when hopes for an im- 
mediate Advent had been dashed and Jesus’ words needed reinterpreta- 
tion; its supposed dependence on Mark and Luke; and the fact that John 
was little used until after a. p. 150. Every one of these reasons is open 
to challenge. The Christology of John is no higher than that of Paul, 
who was the earliest writer in the NT. Paul himself, in Colossians and 
probably in Corinthians, faced a Gnostic-like deviation and dealt with 
it in terms much like those of the gospel. The lack of apocalyptic 
certainly does not fit it to the period 90-100 for that was the very decade 
of anxiety in which the Apocalypse and Gospel of Matthew took their 
present forms. The alleged use of Mark and Luke has been seriously 
disputed in recent years.’ And if the gospel was not much used before 
150, the same is true of Mark itself. The fact is of little help in dating 
the original composition. 

What does seem to be clear is that the revision, if not the first edition, 
appeared comparatively late. In John 4, 6 and 21, while some of the 
Synoptic-like passages have contacts with Mark or Matthew, they all 
have contacts with Luke. The verbal resemblances to Luke do not 


in the spurious 5 4 and 8 1 respectively. At 18 28 éo8lw is used with 76 macxa. It is not 
so used in the passages under consideration. 

%6 P, Gardner-Smith, St. John and the Synoptic Gospels (Cambridge, 1938); E. R. 
Goodenough, ‘‘John a Primitive Gospel,” JBL, LXIV (1945), 145 ff.; F. C. Grant, 
“Was the Author of John Dependent Upon the Gospel of Luke?,” JBL, LVI (1937), 
285 ff. 
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suggest literary dependence; but they indicate that the Lukan form of 
the gospel story was in existence and that it had made its way to our 
author indirectly, perhaps by oral transmission. More decisively than 
by its relation to the Synoptics, the revised edition shows its later date 
by assuming the death of Peter, and perhaps the destruction of 
Jerusalem. These would place it well after a. p. 70. 

4. It would be premature at this point to try to assess all the motives 
that led the author to revise his gospel. Nevertheless some observations 
are in order: 

a) Incorporation of additional Synoptic materials seems to have been 
at most a secondary consideration. 

b) The revision stresses, even more than did the first draft, the 
desolation that came upon Judea for its unbelief. Against that unbelief 
the revision sets the heavenly coming of Christ as divinely-given 
sustenance for man. 


c) It is tempting to see in the revision, also, a new emphasis on the 
Eucharist, which had been much less explicit in the first edition. Yet if 
Eucharistic, the added material carries a strangely different import 
from other parts of the NT. The variance involves more than just 
locale — Samaria-and-Galilee vs. Jerusalem — for it concerns the very 


origin and significance of the food. In Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul, 


the bread and wine have been prepared by human hands, from materials 
naturally grown, and they become divine in the context of Eucharistic 
worship. In John, the materials themselves are supernaturally provided. 
Again, the Eucharist of Paul and the Synoptics typifies Christ’s passion 
and death. In John these are barely alluded to once (6 51») where- 
as the constant emphasis is on the lavish nourishment of the life of 
mankind. 

Here it is necessary to steer between the positions of Schweitzer and 
Cullmann on the one hand, and of Bultmann on the other.*7 Cullmann 
follows Schweitzer in finding the gospel shot through-and-through with 
Eucharistic (and baptismal) allusions. As we see, however, such an 
interpretation of John 2 1-12, 4, 6, and 21 is at least questionable. More- 
over, when these are removed the remaining Eucharistic notes become 
so vague as almost to vanish altogether. It is doubtful whether readers 
of the first draft would have noticeed them. Bu!tmann’s contention, that 
“Eucharistic”? passages in John are the work of later hands, is in part 
true, for they do seem to have been inserted afterward. But the original 
author did this himself. 


11 A. Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, trans. W. Montgomery (New 
York, 1931); O. Cullmann, Les Sacraments dans l Evangile johannique (Paris, 1951); 
R. Bultmann, op. cit.; also Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobel (Vol. II; 
London, 1955). 
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d) Lastly, the revision made for increased emphasis on the role of 
Peter. Even without chaps. 6 and 21, John shows its interest in Peter, 
naming him far more often than does any other gospel. With the revision, 
Peter is interpreted to the reader as the spokesman for the apostles, the 
leader and feeder of the flock of Christ, and the man who, more clearly 
than any other, saw in Jesus the One in whom to believe. 


All this raises in new form the old questions: who was the author, and 
under what circumstances did he write? These, it is hoped, may be the 
subjects of later published studies. Here there is room only to indicate 
two or three conclusions toward which such studies appear to lead. The 
author seems to have been a Jerusalem disciple, not one of the Twelve 
though on intimate terms with some of them and particularly with 
Peter. He shared in the Church’s mission, but himself was concerned 
chiefly to reach Diaspora Judaism. This experience, and his growing 
dismay at Judea’s failure, and, it may be, his contact with Alexandrian 
modes of thought, transformed his early and narrower outlook and 


caused him to make of his book this great document of the Christian 
Church. 





THE CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF PHARISAIC LAW 


SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


MONG the most valuable results of the Dead Sea Scrolls discovery 
is the flood of new light that these documents throw on the era 
which witnessed the birth of Christianity. That it must have been a 
period of intense spiritual ferment, particularly in what was then called 
Judea, is now established beyond a doubt.' Sectarianism flourished, as 
it had never done before or after, in the little Jewish state on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean that had become a virtual Roman province, 
since the year 63 before the Christian Era, when Pompey was invited to 
arbitrate the dispute over the crown between the two Maccabean 
brothers, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus.? The country was literally teeming 
with religious orders and brotherhoods, each with its own ritual, its 
special rules of purity and impurity and its distinctive interpretation of 
the Law. The three parties listed by Josephus — the Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees, and Essenes’ — apparently did not exhaust the actual number of 
sects in existence. There were many others besides, and even the former 
had their divisions and subdivisions.‘ 

Of the luxuriant variety of forms that the religion founded by Moses 
had brought forth at that time in the land, only two have survived till 
this day. One of these two is Pharisaism. It is the rock on which his- 
toric Judaism, that has maintained its character practically unchanged 
until modern times, was built.’ The other is Christianity. It may very 
well have been far from the intention of its founder ‘‘to destroy the law 
or the prophets.”® Nevertheless the doctrine he preached emerged very 
quickly as a new dispensation which dissociated itself very clearly and 
definitely from the mother faith. 


t Cf. Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955). 

2 Josephus Antiquities of the Jews XIV. iv. 5S. 

3 Ibid. XIII. v. 9 ff. 

4 Both the Babylonian Talmud Sotah 22b, and the Palestinian Talmud Sotah 20c, 
list seven different types of Pharisees. Abot Derabbi Nathan records in chap. v the 
heretical views of the Sadducees and the Boethusians, who are said to have been followers 
respectively of Zadok and Boethus, two disciples of Antigonos of Sokho, a pupil of 
Simon the Just, whose aphorism is quoted in the Mishna of Abot i.3. 

5 Cf. the foreword to Louis Finkelstein’s The Pharisees (Philadelphia, 1938). 

6 E. g. Matt 5 17. 
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In Christianity’s NT the Pharisees figure as the principal enemy of 
the Savior.?7 The Sadducees, to be sure, are also mentioned. Yet their 
share of the responsibility for the martyrdom of the cross was not 
accounted nearly as great as that of the Pharisaic sect.* This martyrdom 
constitutes the center of gravity of Christian teaching. The crucifix re- 
mains to this day the most sacred emblem of the Christian church. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the extensive literature that has accumulated on 
the subject, the question of the part played by Pharisaic Judaism in the 
crucifixion of Jesus is still a matter of absorbing interest. 

It is not the object of this paper to impugn the historicity of the 
gospel account of the circumstances of the Nazarene’s death as a whole. 
The description of the act of crucifixion itself as having been carried out 
by Roman soldiers rather than Jews fits in very well with what is known 
about the juridical status of the Jews in Roman-controlled Judea at the 
time. According to the testimony of the Talmud’? the Jewish Sanhedrin 
had been deprived of the right to execute capital punishment forty years 
before the destruction of the second temple (70 c. E.). This, as Joachim 
Jeremias" has pointed out, is probably a conservative estimate. Actu- 
ally the Jewish High Court may have forfeited its punitive power as 
soon as Judea became directly subject to the rule of the procurators of 
Rome, that is when Jesus of Nazareth was but six years old. At all 
events the impalement of Jesus on the cross was the work of Romans, 
not of Jews. That much is clear. That the crucifixion of Jesus was not 
an isolated instance, but that it was a mode of punishment that was 
quite commonly meted out by the Romans during the first two centuries 
of the empire, is also certain from the reports of such reliable informants 
as the Roman historian Tacitus."* Josephus the Jewish chronicler, too, 
makes mention of the fact that two of the sons of Judas the Galilean 
were thus put to death about a decade-and-a-half after the accepted 
date of the crucifixion of Jesus." 

There is no reason, either, to doubt the allegation that the Pharisees 
as a group presented, ideologically speaking, the most formidable opposi- 
tion to the new gospel proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth. The question 
is only whether the antagonism resulting from the differences between 
Pharisaic teaching and Jesus’ preaching was sufficiently vehement to 
eventuate in the demand for the Savior’s death by his Pharisaic oppo- 


7 Cf. the remarks of George Foot Moore in his Judaism (Cambridge, 1927), II, 192 ff. 

8 Cf. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (HDB; New York, 1899), article, “‘Sadducees.” 

9 Cf. ibid. article, ‘‘Cross.”’ 

10 Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin 41a. 

Cf. Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1950-51), p. 148. 

12 Historia, IV, 3, 11. For further references see Jewish Encyclopedia (New York & 
London, 1906), article, “Crucifixion.” 

%3 Antiquities XX. v.2. 
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nents. The laxity of the disciples of Jesus,"4 which their master condoned, 
in matters to which the Pharisees attached great importance, such as 
washing the hands before eating and the observance of the tithe, was not 
at all unusual among the common folk, the untutored ‘people of the 
land’’*s with whom Jesus and his followers mingled. To be sure the 
haberim or members of the brotherhoods of the learned disapproved of 
such practices, and to show their resentment, they refused to eat bread 
or intermarry with the ignorant rustics, who were guilty of this neglect of 
the law.*® But that is as far as they went in combating the latter’s 
violation of the Pharisaic code. Why should the identical conduct on 
the part of Jesus and his followers have been more provoking and led to 
more drastic reaction on the part of the Pharisees? 

Was it his sectarian views to which the latter took exception? The 
Sadducees, who rejected the very important dogma of resurrection,’? were 
much further removed in this respect from Pharisaic teaching than the 
founder of Christianity. Yet the only action that the Pharisaic Jewish 
community took to weed out the sectarians from its midst was to hope 
and pray and keep persons suspected of harboring such heretical views 
as the Zoroastrian doctrine of a dual government of the universe from 
acting as precentors in the services of the synagogue.** Such sectarians 
might be denied a place in the world to come, and they might be threat- 
ened with eternal torment in the hereafter.*° In the here and the 
now, however, no violent punitive measures were taken to curb their 
activity. 

One of the characteristics of the Pharisees that made them particu- 
larly objectionable in the eyes of the authors of the NT was that they 
were sticklers for the letter of the law.?° If this characterization is cor- 
rect, then they could never have had anything to do with either the 
trial of Jesus or his death by crucifixion. Under the rules of Pharisaic 
law as summarized in the tractate of Sanhedrin of the Mishna* no 
hearings in a case involving capital punishment could be initiated on 
the eve of a major holiday like Passover. No conviction was permitted 
to be brought in at night.7 No sentence might be executed on the day 
of a festival,?3 nor was it permissible for a man who had been hanged to 


™ Cf.e. g. Matt 15 28. and 23 23. 

8 Cf. Moore, op. cit., II, 72 and Bab. Talm. Berakot 47b. 

%6 Cf. Moore, op. cit., II, 158 and Bab. Talm. Pesahim 49b. 

11 Cf. Acts 23 8 and Josephus Wars II. viii. 14 and Antiquities XVIII. i. 4. 
18 Cf. Mishna Berakot v. 3. 

19 So Tosefta Sanhedrin xiii. 5. 

20 Cf. HDB, article, ‘‘Scribes’’ and such NT passages as II Cor 36. 

2t Mishna Sanhedrin iv.1. 

22 [bid. 

23 Cf. commentary of Rabbi Obadiah of Bertinoro ad loc. 
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remain on the gallows until the morning. On all these counts the 
trial of Jesus as described in the NT was in direct opposition to the 
express stipulations of the law that was esteemed so highly by the Phari- 
sees. In fact it is inconceivable that a court session of any kind, whether 
it was for the adjudication of a civil or criminal case, should have been 
held by a Pharisaic Sanhedrin on a day on which any form of note- 
taking was strictly forbidden,?5 for the accurate recording by the court 
stenographers of all arguments pro and con was one of the uncircum- 
ventable requirements of court procedure.** What responsible Pharisee 
would have lent himself to committing so flagrant a violation of Jewish 
ritual law? The suggestion that the Sanhedrin that sentenced Jesus to 
death may have been composed mainly of priests, who belonged almost 
entirely to the Sadducaic party,?7 would not provide a satisfactory so- 
lution to our problem. As Josephus*® and others”? repeatedly inform us, 
the festival of Passover more than any other holiday always attracted to 
Jerusalem a very large number of Jewish pilgrims, who came from far 
and wide to sacrifice the paschal lamb at the temple. The offering of the 
beasts must have taxed to its capacity the personnel of the temple priest- 
hood. Every qualified member of the Jewish clergy, every priest without 
physical blemish, who was acquainted with the intricacies of slaughter- 
ing and the minutiae of sacrificial law, was co-opted. What functionary 
of the sanctuary, who amounted to anything, could on such a day have 
taken time off from his duties of office in order to participate in a court 
trial that could not legally have been held? 

That death by hanging is not among the forms of capital punishment 
authorized by Pharisaic Jewish law has long been noted.3° The Mishna 
of Sanhedrin,3* which is the oldest known source, lists only stoning, 
burning, beheading, and strangulation. It is true that among those found 
guilty of a crime that was punishable by death by stoning, there were 
some, such as the blasphemer and the idolator, who were impaled.*? But 
that was after they were already dead. Even then their lifeless bodies were 
not permitted to remain exposed overnight, because, as it is stated in the 
Pentateuch, ‘(the sight of) a hanged man is an insult to God.”’33 To be 
sure Jesus was, according to the Gospels, charged by his enemies with 


24 Mishna Sanhedrin vi. 4. 

2s Cf. Mishna Shabbat xii.3 ff. and also Bezah v. 2. 

26 Cf. Mishna Sanhedrin iv. 3. 

27 Cf. Moore, op. cit., I, 70. 

28 Antiquities XVII. ix. 3 and Wars VI. ix. 3. 

29 Cf. Samuel Klein’s article in Sefer Hamoadim, ‘‘Pesach’’ (Tel Aviv, 1948), 
pp. 40 ff. and 60. 

3° Cf. the bibliography after article, ‘‘Crucifixion’”’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

3 Mishna Sanhedrin vii. 1 ff. 

32 [bid. vi. 4. 

33 Deut 21 23. 
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blasphemy,34 and the blasphemer, as has just been noted, was, by the 
unanimous opinion of all legal authorities, hanged after having been 
stoned. However Jesus’ remarks, as recorded in the NT,35 could, under 
Pharisaic law, hardly have been construed as blasphemous. The asser- 
tion, even if he had made it himself, that he was the Messiah, consti- 
tuted in and by itself no insult whatever against the deity. As for the 
claim made in his name that he was “‘the son of God’’ — that, too, con- 
tained nothing offensive from the Jewish point of view. Were not all 
Israelites referred to in the Hebrew Scriptures as ‘‘God’s children’ ?3 

On religious grounds, then, Jesus could not have been sentenced to 
death by any Jewish court operating according to Pharisaic law. The 
only kind of offense that his Messiahship could have constituted was one 
against the state. The allegation that he was the descendant of David, 
““God’s anointed,” and that he, therefore, deserved the title of “king of 
the Jews,”37 might have been interpreted by the Roman authorities as 
sedition, which in that turbulent period in Judea these authorities set 
themselves ruthlessly to stamp out. A certain Theudas, who several 
years after the death of Jesus of Nazareth posed as such a Messiah, was, 
according to Josephus,3* speedily tracked down by the Roman consta- 
bulary and his cut-off head was displayed in Jerusalem as an example 
to other would-be rebels. A similar procedure may have been followed 
in the case of Jesus. 

There exists the possibility that, desiring to get rid of him for some 
personal reasons, the Pharisees should have instituted proceedings 
against Jesus that led to his death at the hand of the Romans. Although 
the details of the trial given in the NT were definitely contrary to Phari- 
saic law, a way of removing an undesirable enemy is usually found when 
the will is there. It seems, however, most unlikely that any responsible 
group of authoritative Pharisaic leaders should have adopted such a course 
in the case of the founder of Christianity, much as they may have disliked 
him on ideological or other grounds. To turn over a fellow-Jew to the 
authorities of a hated alien government was informing, and informing 
against his own was one of the worst crimes that a member of an op- 
pressed people could commit. Even in the Middle Ages, when Jewish 
courts had no power to impose the death penalty upon any offender, an 
exception was made in countries like Spain in the case of informers.3* 
A special plea for divine punishment of informers was added shortly 
after the destruction of the second temple to the fundamental prayer of 


34 Matt 26 65. 

35 Matt 26 63. 

36 Thus Deut 141. 

37 Cf. Matt 27 11 and John 19 12, 15. 

38 Antiquities XX. v. 1. 

39 Cf. Abraham A. Neuman, The Jews in Spain (Philadelphia, 1942), I, 130 ff. 
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the synagogue, the Amidah,*° which consisted originally of only 18 bene- 
dictions. For Jews at that time to charge one of their number with 
sedition before an unscrupulous Roman official like Pontius Pilate was 
playing with fire. For, as it is reliably reported, this representative of 
Rome’s imperial might did not hesitate at the slightest provocation to 
order the massacre of thousands of his dissatisfied Jewish subjects. 
The admission that some Jews might be enemies of Rome would have 
served as an excuse for his holding countless numbers of them suspect 
of disloyalty and have justified any tyrannical measures he might have 
deemed fit to take in order to check it. That the brains of the Pharisaic 
party might, nevertheless, have resorted to so dangerous an expedient 
in order to demonstrate to Pontius Pilate their desire to cooperate with 
the Roman government in the weeding out of rebels is not warranted by 
aught that is known about the Pharisees from sources other than the 
NT. Josephus was never forgiven by his fellow-countrymen for going 
over to the Romans, even though he did it only because he realized that 
resistance on the part of the Jewish revolutionary forces against the 
mighty legions of Rome was futile.** Even less plausible is the sug- 
gestion made by H. Vincent*s that the reason why Pontius Pilate, who 
is pictured in the NT as trying to spare Jesus, nevertheless yielded to 
the demands of the Jewish mob to have the Nazarene crucified, was that 
he was afraid of being branded before his home government as shielding 
a rebel. If there was any fault found by his superiors with Pontius 
Pilate’s administration of Judea, it was not weakness or lack of patriot- 
ism to the empire, but on the contrary too much severity in dealing 
with his subjects. It was on account of his brutality that he was at 
length relieved of his post.” 

If, therefore, there were Pharisees among the persons responsible for 
the trial of Jesus and his condemnation to the cross, they mst have 
been of the type against whom the Maccabean king Alexander ). neus 
warned his wife,45 that is individuals who, while they may nominally 
have been members of the Pharisaic party, were in reality only pseudo- 
Pharisees, mountebanks, counterfeits, who, ‘‘conducting themselves like 
Zimri,* expected to be rewarded like Phineas.’’*?7 Pharisaic Judaism was 


4° Cf, Bab. Talm. Berakot 38b and Joseph H. Hertz, The Daily Prayer Book (New 
York, 1948), pp. 142-43. 

4 Cf. Philo De legatione ad Gaium (ed. Mangey), II, 590; and Josephus Antiquities 
XVIII. iii. 1-2 and Wars II. ix. 2-4. 

# Cf. Norman Bentwich, Josephus (Philadelphia, 1940). 

43 Revue Biblique, 1952, p. 526. 

44 Cf. Emil Schiirer, Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi 
(Leipzig, 1901), I, 492. 

4s Bab. Talm. Sotah 22b. 

4 Cf. Num 256, 14. 


47 Num 25 7, 12 ff. 
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as severe in its repudiation of these hypocrites as the founder of 
Christianity himself was in their execration. In fine the crucifixion of 
Jesus and the events leading thereto can be construed only as an act of 
the Romans, who may have been aided and abetted by such quislings 
among his Jewish fellow-countrymen — and Judas Iscariot was one of 
them — as are to be found among all peoples and in all ages. 

If this is so, why is it that in the NT the Pharisees are depicted as 
the chief culprits, the villains carrying the largest share of responsibi- 
lity for Jesus’ death on the cross, while his actual executioner, the no- 
torious Pontius Pilate, is all but exonerated as an unwilling instrument of 
the Pharisaic Jewish conspirators? The explanation is not hard to find. 
Christianity had, by the time the NT was committed to writing, ceased 
to be a Jewish sect. It had become a religion the majority of whose 
adherents were gentiles and whose leaders were anxious to appeal to 
gentiles and attract more of them to its ranks.** It would have been 
most unpolitic to make the gentile representative of a gentile govern- 
ment appear in its holy book as the person chiefly responsible for the 
agonized death of its Savior. ‘‘Do not abuse one of his former coreligionists 
in the presence of a convert,” says a Jewish proverb.*? The Pharisaic Jews 
were, however, after the destruction of their temple and the liquidation 
of the Judean state, a people without a country, discredited in the eyes 
of the Romans.s* No gentile would have felt hurt if the onus of the 
burden for Jesus’ crucifixion were thrown upon them, especially since 
ideologically the Pharisees, with their emphasis on the fulfilment of the 
law, were the antithesis of the Christians with their antinomian tendency. 
In doing that, however, the authors or editors of the NT must, because 
of their estrangement from Jewish life, have forgotten some fine points 
of Pharisaic theory and practice with which anyone raised in Pharisaic 
surroundings would have been familiar. It escaped them that every- 
thing about the crucifixion of Jesus, from the indictment and the trial 
to the execution of sentence was contrary to Pharisaic law and could 
not by the furthest stretch of the imagination have been plotted or 
planned and carried out by the official and responsible spokesmen of 
Pharisaic Jewry. 


48 Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of Christianity (New York, 1953), p. 75. 
49 Bab. Talm. Sanhedrin 94a. 


5° Heinrich Graetz, Die Geschichte der Juden (Leipzig, 1906), III, 543 ff. 





MYTHOLOGICAL ALLUSIONS IN EZEK 28 12-18 


JOHN L. McKENZIE, S.J. 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE 


| a recent article on the literary characteristics of Gen 2-3 I took the 

position that Ezek 28 12-18 contains a variant form of the tradition 
which appears in Gen 2-3.: |] treated this account in both its forms as 
native Hebrew tradition, not derived from Mesopotamian or Canaanite 
sources. By this I mean that there is no parallel to the account in existing 
material; | do not deny the possibility that a closer parallel may be 
discovered. Nor do I deny that there is any contact between the Hebrew 
account and foreign mythology; on the contrary, I noticed a number of 
descriptive details in which the Hebrew tradition has been enriched by 
allusions to foreign mythology. The allusions which I traced, following 
the work of a number of earlier writers, show how the author could 
incorporate such allusions from varied sources without making himself 
dependent upon the same sources. I have seen nothing which now in- 
clines me to change this opinion; but | believe it will be supported by a 
closer examination of the passage in Ezekiel. 

A number of authors, both older and contemporary, have asserted 
that Ezekiel here either recounts a foreign myth or alludes to one.? This 
consensus is remarkable when one observes that no myth is cited upon 
which the allusions are based. Older authors identified the myth as 
Mesopotamian; more recent authors appeal to Phoenician or Canaanite 
mythology. Fohrer, for instance, the newest of the commentators on 
Ezekiel, says that the myth of the garden of Elohim is originally Meso- 
potamian, identified with Eden in Hebrew tradition.s In my own article 
of 1954 I also dealt with possible allusions to Dilmun in the descriptive 


details of Eden.* Fohrer also finds a reference to a Canaanite-Phoenician 


1 Theological Studies (TS), XV (1954), 552. 

2 To the authors cited in 7S the following may be added, although none of them 
goes into the question in detail. W. A. Irwin says simply that Ezekiel has used the actual 
symbolism of the religion and mythology of Tyre as the theme of his oracle (The Prob- 
lem of Ezekiel |Chicago, 1943), p. 221). Walther Eichrodt is content to speak of mytho- 
logical traits and allusions and of the myth of the Urmensch without attempting to 
identify it more closely (Theologie des AT, | [Berlin, 1948], 234, 249). The wisdom of the 
Urmensch is also mentioned by Otto Procksch (Theologie des AT (Giitersloh, 1949], 
p. 476). 

3 Ezechiel (““HAT”’ [Tiibingen, 1955]), p. 162. 

4 TS, XV (1954), 550-51. The material of the myth of Enki and Ninkhursag must 
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myth of Mount Sapon and Ashtar, also alluded to in Isa 14 12-14. Ezekiel, 
Fohrer thinks, has perhaps enriched the Canaanite-Phoenician myth with 
Babylonian motifs, ‘oder umgekehrt.”” One could scarcely treat the 
question more casually. The existence of mythological allusions in the 
OT cannot be denied; all the same, very few of them were correctly 
recognized before the comparative material was discovered, and expe- 
rience shows that it is rarely possible, if ever, to reconstruct these myths 
from biblical allusions alone with any degree of accuracy. 

The mytholog‘cal pattern of the king and the tree of life traced by 
Geo Widengrer vears a closer resemblance to Ezekiel than any other 
source which has been alleged; but it must be noticed that this scholar’s 
reconstructions and method are the subject of considerable criticism by 
the best qualified students of Mesopotamia.’ Widengren finds a hero 
“‘whose body is shining splendor,” placed in the garden of the gods and 
adorned with precious stones. These are descriptive allusions, and we 
should not neglect the substantial differences. The dominant features of 
the tree of life and the water of life are absent from Ezekiel; there is no 
indication of a fault and an expulsion in Widengren’s pattern; and the 
hero of the Mesopotamian pattern is identified by Widengren as a god. 
Widengren also finds an allusion to the tablets of destiny. The hero of 
Ezekiel in the LXX is adorned with the stones of the breastplate of the 
high priest (Exod 39 10-13), which contained the Urim and Thummim; 
these, Widengren thinks, ‘‘play the same role as the tablets of destiny 
in being the instrument by which the will of the deity is communicated 
to the leader of the people.’’ Hence he believes the LXX preserves the 
original reading in Ezek 28 13.6 

It is important to determine whether the hero of Ezekiel is a divine 
being or not. Hebrew monotheism is not an operative factor. Allusions 
to the cosmic combat between the creative deity and the monster of 
chaos are found in the OT, despite the divinity of the monster of chaos 
in mythology. Were it not for extra-biblical material, we could not tell 
from the biblical allusions that the monster of chaos is divine in mythol- 
ogy. The mythological divinity of Ezekiel’s hero could be just as easily 
disguised. The hero is called a k*r#d in MT 28 14, but most commentators 
think this vocalization is false.? The second appearance of the word in 


be employed with the greatest caution; cf. the critical reviews of S. N. Kramer's 
Sumerian Mythology (Philadelphia, 1944) by Jacobsen (JNES, V [1946], 128 ff.) and 
Witzel (Orientalia, XV [1946], 239 ff.). 

5 The King and the Tree of Life in Ancient Near Eastern Religion (Uppsala, 1951), 
especially pp. 1-19, to which the reference in TS, XV (1954), 552, n. 51 should be cor- 


rected. 


6 The Ascension of the Apostle and the Heavenly Book (Uppsala, 1950), pp. 27, 94-96. 


7E.g., Kraetzschmar and Cooke among the older writers, and most recently 


Fohrer and Marvin H. Pope (cf. below). 
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28 16 is syntactically and nuetrically clumsy and is questioned by many 
commentators. We cannot, of course, dismiss the traditional text too 
glibly; but these observations should caution us against a facile assertion 
that the hero of Ezekiel is a kerib. The being is not clearly a god, not 
clearly one of the bené ’*léhim, not evidently more than human. This 
feature I must leave indistinct, and conclude that the mythological 
coloring of the passage can have been derived from Mesopotamian 
sources, either in the popular story itself or in Ezekiel’s recension, re- 
calling once more that the ‘‘coloring”’ is limited to two or three descriptive 
features. 

Marvin H. Pope, working on the Ugaritic texts, has made the most 
serious effort to find a parallel to Ezekiel 28, and he is the only author 
I have found besides Widengren who bases his opinion on the examina- 
tion of comparative material.* Pope has reconstructed a myth of the 
displacement of El in the Ugaritic pantheon, and it is this myth to which 
he finds allusions in Ezekie): ‘The allegory of the downfall of the Prince 
of Tyre is in terms of the aforementioned fate of El rather than of some 
lesser deity supposedly designated here as a cherub.’ Pope finds the 
associations with Ugaritic mythological motifs in 28 12-18 ‘especially 
striking.” 

It is, fortunately, unnecessary here to evaluate Pope’s theory in 
general ; it is ingeniously constructed and well argued, and it is in harmony 
with the widespread myth of a theomachy. I am less convinced that 
Pope is right when, following Morgenstern, he believes that the myth of 
the vanquished gods is found in the OT.9 Neither is it necessary to 
examine this theory as a whole, since we are interested only in whether 
such a myth is reflected in Ezek 28 12 s. Nor am I certain that the 
affinities of Ezekiel with the alleged myth are ‘especially striking.” 
Pope mentions the ‘‘stones of fire’ (Ezek 28 is) and the mountain of 
Elohim; this latter, he believes, is identical with the palace of Baal, 
which must have been located on the mountain of the gods, Mount 
Sapon. This identification, in the light of our knowledge of the mytho- 
logical significance of Mount Sapon, is easily accepted.'° But this allu- 
sion is fairly common in the OT, is elsewhere much more explicit, and 
it is not especially striking here; Ezekiel could allude to the mountain of 
Elohim as he does here if he had never heard of the palace of Baal. 

The ‘‘stones of fire,’’ on the other hand, are one of the most obscure 
details of the passage; in my earlier article 1 too quickly identified them 


8 El in the Ugaritic Texts (Leiden, 1955), pp. 97 ff. Cf. also Arvid Kapelrud, Baal 
in the Ras Shamra Texts (Copenhagen, 1952). 

9 Julian Morgenstern, HUCA, XIV (1939), 29-126, cited by Pope. 

%° Otto Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten durchs 
Meer (Halle, 1932). 
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as precious stones, although this is still as probable as any other inter- 
pretation. Pope invokes both Ugaritic abn brq, suggested by Cassuto, 
and Akkadian aban iSati, which is also obscure, and thinks that smelting 
is involved in the production of these stones. This he compares to II AB 


(Gordon 51) VI 22-35, in which a fire burns in Baal’s house for seven 
days: 


This suggests that smelting is involved in the production of ’abné ’@§ and recalls 
the description of the marvelous construction of Baal’s mythical abode on Mount 
Sapan. The house was made of silver and gold, lapis lazuli, and perhaps some 
other kind of precious stones (ilqsm) and the materials were apparently fused by 
a fire set inside the structure.... The saga of Baal’s bizarre house-raising, we 
suggest, affords a plausible and withal very striking explanation of the enigmatic 
*abné ’@$ of Ezek. xxviii 14, 16. The end product of this prodigy of metallurgy 
performed by the Ugaritic Hephaestos, Kir wHss, which is apparently referred to 
as abn brq in V AB C-D 23, could quite appropriately have been termed abn iit, 
in keeping with the process by which it was produced. This quite novel explication 
of the possible connection between the Ugaritic abn brq and the Hebrew ‘abné és 
is in no way incompatible with Cassuto’s plausible explanation. The ’abné ’és 
and the abn brq may very well refer to the notion that lightning is the flashing of 
the precious metals and jewels of which the heavenly dwelling was made and the 
Ugaritic building saga tells us how the divine architect and craftsman achieved this 
marvel in precious metal and stone. 


Pope admits that the passage deals with Baal’s palace, not El’s; but 


we need not take mythological coloring so strictly. Still, if we are to go 
from Ezekiel’s hero to El through the palace of Baal, we could go more 
expeditiously if a palace were mentioned in Ezekiel. The correspondence 
would be closer if the residence of El, as Pope himself points out, were 
in the garden of Elohim or on the mountain of Elohim, and not “at the 
springs of the (two) rivers, midst the channels of the (two) deeps.’’™ 
Pope, it is true, has ingeniously located the abode of El in the mountains 
of Syria at Khirbet Afqa, 23 miles northeast of Beirut, where there is 
a spring.? One may also think of the rivers of Paradise; but this feature 
is not mentioned in Ezekiel just as no palace is mentioned. Since the 
actual points of contact have to be supplied, I do not find the parallel 
striking; if Ezekiel uses mythological allusions from this source, no 
distinct pattern emerges. 

Pope, with many others, takes Ezek 28 1-10 and 12-18 as a single 
mythological complex.’ With this I find it “ifficult to agree. No explicit 
mythological allusion appears in the first part of the chapter except the 
dwelling of Elohim in the midst of the seas and the wisdom of Danel."4 
The claim of the prince of Tyre to divinity is scarcely more mythological 


Pope, op. cit., p. 61. 

12 [bid., 75-81. 

3 Most recently, Fohrer, op. cit., p. 159. 

«4 W. F. Albright, From The Stone Age To Christianity (Baltimore, 1946), p. 163. 
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than the words of Jacob to Rachel (Gen 302). The passage may be 
compared to Isa 14 12-14, but the allusions, if present, are much less 
explicit, and do not pertain to the pattern of Ezek 28 12-18, as I hope 
will appear more clearly below. 

Ezek 28 12-18 is connected with Isa 14 12-14 by a number of writers, 
including Fohrer. A detailed comparison runs as follows: the hero of 
Isaiah falls from heaven, the hero of Ezekiel is expelled from Eden, the 
garden of Elohim on the mountain of Elohim. The hero of Isaiah is 
named Hélél ben Sahar, the hero of Ezekiel is unnamed. Hélél desires 
to ascend to the heavens, to set his throne above the stars of El, to sit 
on the mountain of assembly in the recesses of Sapon; the hero of Ezekiel 
has no ambition to ascend a height, but he is already on the mountain 
of Elohim. The hero of Ezekiel is the seal of perfection, perfect in wisdom, 
adorned with precious stones, perfect in his ways from the day of his 
creation until he fell into sin. Most of these differences are not sig- 
nificant; but it is decisive that Hélél ben Sahar unsuccessfully attempts 
to scale the heights of heaven, while the hero of Ezekiel, established in 
Eden by Yahweh, is expelled for his sin. A story of an unsuccessful 
attempt to ascend to the seat of divinity and a story of an expulsion 
from Eden cannot be the same story, even if the holy mountain appears 
in both stories. Mythological patterns are more precise than this. 

There remains the parallel which I suggested earlier: that Ezekiel 
here preserves a piece of Hebrew ‘radition concerning the first man, a 
tradition which differed in detail and probably, with Gunkel, should be 
called ‘‘more mythological.’’5 I thus summed up the points of contact 
between the two passages: ‘“‘There are some indisputably common 
features in the two passages: Eden, the garden of God, primeval perfec- 
tion and bliss, a fall. But there are some even more remarkable diver- 
gences: in Ezekiel the garden is full of precious stones; there are no trees; 
the being is clothed, he is endowed with marvelous attributes; he does 
not keep and till the garden, which is located on the mountain of God; 
there is no serpent; and, most important of all, there is no woman.’’'® 
To this I should have added that the motif of “likeness to Elohim” does 
not appear in Ezekiel. From this I deduced the existence of an account 
of a fall of a man alone which may be included in the earlier traditions 
which lie behind the Paradise story. To the authors who put Ezek 
28 12-18 in the same pattern with Gen 2-3 we can now add Fohrer, 
although I do not, with him, include Isa 14 12-15 in the same pattern. 
In addition to these considerations we may add that the wisdom of the 


1s The citation in TS, XV (1954), 552 should rather have referred to Gunkel’s 
commentary on Genesis (Genesiss [““GHK’”’ (Gottingen, i922)], p. 34), where the same 
opinion is expressed, for which Gunkel cites earlier authors. 

% TS, XV (1954), 552. 
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first man seems to have been proverbial (Job 15 7). This feature is not 
mentioned in Gen 2-3, although the naming of the animals implies it; 
from this we might suspect that a form of the tradition existed in which 
this feature was explicit, as it is in Ezekiel. Neither is the first man in 
Genesis called the ‘‘seal of perfection . .. complete in beauty, perfect in his 
ways.” But the primeval conditions described in Genesis, while simpler, 
are altogether in harmony with Ezekiel’s conception. 

The sin of Ezekiel’s hero is not specified; it is not seeking “likeness 
to Elohim,” and authors cite Ezek 28 2, 9 and Isa 14 13 in this connection. 
On the other hand, nothing in Ezekiel excludes this motif. Ezekiel does, 
indeed, speak of the sin of ‘‘traffic’’; but here he is evidently mixing his 
metaphors, as he does in vs. 1s, where fire bursts out from the midst of 
the being and reduces him to ashes. This suits the city much better 
than its ruler. If this be the proper explanation of vs. 1s, then the fate 
of the hero is not mentioned beyond expulsion from the garden, as itis 
not mentioned in Gen 3. Procksch has noticed that Ezekiel places Eden 
in the north, where the mountain of Elohim is found, while Genesis 
places it in the east; but this is no more than a modal difference.*7 

In conclusion, it appears that Ezek 28 12-18 has more points of con- 
tact with the Paradise story than with any other biblical passage or with 
any known mythological pattern. That it has derived mythological 
allusions from other sources is very probable; I pointed out such allusions 
in the Paradise story, and the allusions need not be the same in the two 
forms of the story. In each passage, they do not indicate that we have 
anything else but a piece of native Hebrew tradition. But I also tried 
to point out that the Paradise story itself leads one to wonder whether 
there might not have been a form of the tradition in which a man appears 
alone; this, taken together with the features mentioned above, suggests 
that we have such a piece in abbreviated form in Ezekiel. The conclusion 
which I drew that the variation illustrates the marvelous flexibility of 
Hebrew oral tradition still appears justified. 


17 Procksch, op. cit., p. 491. 
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I 


NUMBER of passages in the OT in which the stem hbr is used 

have always presented some difficulties, or at least some uneasiness, 
in interpretation. Our understanding of most of these passages depends 
in large measure upon the nature of the action performed by the hobér 
heber of Deut 18 11, which is obviously some type of magic or sorcery. 
The other passages involved are Ps 586 oom oman 121n; Isa 47 9, 1 
pian; and finally, Job 164 ana omy avans. In the understandable 
attempt to reconcile all occurrences of the stem with the basic meaning 
of ‘to tie, bind, etc.,’ the hdbér heber has been connected with the magical 
practice of the tying of knots, which is well attested in ancient Near 
Eastern religions. Others have seen in it rather an extension of the 
literal meaning ‘to bind’ to the realm of speech; the reference would then 
be to one who combines words together in artful ways in casting a spell, 
a spellbinder.t The second interpretation is much better suited to the 
passages in Ps 58 6 and Job 16 4, where the action involved is clearly oral. 
But the metaphoric use of the idea of ‘binding’ in connection with 
speech, although of ready occurrence to the modern conception, cannot 
without further substantiation be imputed to the ancient Near Eastern 
mind. In short, the interpretation of these passages would appear to be 
in some degree forced. 

One other passage with which I propose to deal here is the oft dis- 
cussed bét haber of Prov 219 and 2524. The attempt to derive the 
meaning of this term from the root sense of ‘to bind, associate’ has in 
recent years been abandoned. A number of scholars now purport to see 
in this term the equivalent of Ugaritic bt br, which has been compared 
with bit hubiri, bit hi/uburni of Akkadian sources, where it refers to 
some type of storage vessel or bin.?, The proverb is therefore understood 


t For either interpretation see the lexicons and commentaries. 

2 First proposed by Rosenthal, Orientalia, N. S. VIII (1939), 231 n. 2, and adopted 
by Albright, Studies in the History of Culture (W. Leland Volume), p. 36. It should 
be pointed out that the Akkadian term does not refer to a storehouse at all but to some 
type of large storage vessel or bin. It is also almost certain that bit hubiri, bit bi/uburni 
are not original Akkadian words, but loan-words from Hurrian. Consequently the term 
cannot have any Semitic etymology. See the criticisms of Goetze, Revue Hittite et 
Asianique, LIV (1952), 12, and the literature there cited. Whether or not Ugaritic 
bt bbr (Keret A 82, 173) is the same as the Akkadian word is itself a matter of question. 
See, e. g., Ginsberg, ANET (1st ed.), p. 143, where he translates ‘storehouse,’ as a 
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to say: “It is better to live in the corner of the roof than with a brawling 
woman in a storehouse.’ But such an interpretation plainly leaves 
little point to the proverb. It is hardly to be expected that anyone would 
choose to live in a storehouse even with a perfectly docile wife. 

It is the belief of the writer that all the passages cited above can be 
more simply understood if they are traced back to a single basic meaning 
for which the best evidence is to be found in Akkadian. 


II 


The verbs ebérum (stem *hbr) and habdrum are both found in Akkad- 
ian. Their meanings are completely unrelated. The first stem is well 
documented, having virtually the same range of usage as its Hebrew 
cognate, and needs no special attention here. It is the second stem, 
whose existence has become established only in more recent years, that 
has our present interest. Its basic verbal meaning is ‘to be noisy, to 
make noise.’* It is used in contrast to gadlum ‘to keep quiet.’ As an 
adjective habrum ‘noisy’ is contrasted with Sagummum ‘utterly quiet.’ 
As a verb it also represents a particular manner of speech. Best known 
of all is the nominal form fubirum ‘noise, uproar.’ It occurs in the 
Atrahasis epic of the Deluge as a parallel to rigmum ‘clamor.’ It is the 
hubirum, the ‘din’ or ‘uproar’ of mankind which disturbs the gods’ 
sleep and impels them to send down the Deluge.? In an unpublished 


parallel to gryt of the preceding line which he presumably equates with Akkadian 
qaritu ‘granary,’ while in the 2nd ed. he takes it as the proper name of the city, and 
translates qryt as ‘city.’ See BASOR (Suppl. Studies,”’ 2-3 [1946]), p. 37. But this is 
an inner Ugaritic problem which, as I intend to show, is of no relevance for the meaning 
of 73m nva. 

3 Albright, Archaeology of Palestine (1949), p. 234. 

4 The evidence is definitively presented by von Soden apud Bottéro, Le Probléme 
des Habiru, p. 158. See now The Assyrian Dictionary, VI, 7. 

s Landsberger, Kleinasiatische Forschungen, I (1929), 328; von Soden, ZA, N. F. 1X 
(1936), 306. The context is a prayer to the Night (deities) in which the stillness of the 
night is portrayed. The relevant line says: habratum nisi Saqummé ‘clamorous mankind 
is (lit.: are) quiet.’ 

6 See the translations of Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic (1946), p. 107, and Speiser, 
ANET, p. 104. It must again be stressed that hubirum has no connection whatever 
with pukrum ‘assembly’ (Clay, A Hebrew Deluge Story [‘‘Yale Oriental Studies,” 
Researches 3] p. 58). The way to the proper reading of Il. 4 and 8 of that text was first 
shown by S. Smith, RA, XXII (1925), 67 f. See also Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List 
(“Assyriological Studies,” 11) pp. 59 f., n. 113. 

7 The biblical echo of this appears to be in Gen 6 5 and especially vss. 11-12. Hamas 
‘violence’ is a much stronger word than hubirum, as the biblical narrator visualizes the 
episode on a higher moral level than his Babylonain counterpart. The words nevertheless 
occupy analogous places in the two versions. See also Heidel, op. cit., pp. 225 f. How- 
ever, it is even possible that the very word, hdmds, may also have its cognate in Akkad- 
ian. In the text K. 3657 (King, Seven Tablets of Creation, 1, 220, II, pl. LX XIII) the 
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literary fragment of the Old Babylonian period (ca. 2000-1700 B. c.) be- 
longing to the Morgan Library Collection at Yale University the writer 
has found the term fubirum in a context which sheds further light on its 
basic connotation. In a passage which describes the effect of a storm (?) 
which overwhelmed the land of Akkad it is said: huburSa iktabas témSa 
ispuh ‘It (i. e. the storm, or “he,” the god) stamped out its (i. e. the 
land’s) uproar, it disrupted its judgment.’ This is a stock line of a type 
which is found in various genera of cuneiform literature, both in Sumerian 
and Akkadian, in contexts involving the destruction of lands and cities 
by divine design.* In these phrases, however, mi/kum (Sumerian g alga) 
‘counsel’ is usually found in place of hubirum. Milkum, as well as témum, 
very likely refers, in such contexts, to the deliberations of the communal 
assembly of a city, or the advice of the consultative council of the king.® 
Hubirum, it is clear, must therefore fall within the same range of mean- 
ing. From the evidence of the other uses of fabdrum it would seem that 
it is the underlying idea of ‘oral sound’ which brings Lubirum into the 
semantic range of milkum and témum. It was apparently the constant 
sound of discussion and argument which was most characteristic of the 
meetings of the city assemblies. This sound, in the ears of the gods to 
whom the course of action of humankind may become displeasing, may 
take on the negative character of mere useless noise. It is thus to be 


first section bears some striking resemblances to the Atrahasis poem as well as to the 
biblical story. The subject appears to be the evil actions of mankind which disturb 
the father of the gods, and result in the god’s retribution. A translation of the intel- 
ligible passages may be of use here for more than one reason: ‘‘(8) [small(?)] and great 
abolished the rites. (9) Because of their violence ([i-n]a im-ma-as-si-na) he was troubled 
all day, (10-11) because of their clamor (ta-az-2i-im-ti-Si-na) he could not get enough 
sleep in bed. (12) Out of sheer rage (his) sense went to pieces (e-me-qd-am i-sa-pa-ah, 
lit., ‘[his] wisdom was scattered’), (13) and he set his face to the destruction of the 
realm. (14) He then [up]set the(ir) purpose, he confounded their counsel.” 

8 E. g. in omen literature, fém mati iSanni milik mati issapaheb ‘the purpose of 
the land will be upset; the counsel of the land will be distracted,’ Dennefeld, Geburts- 
omina, pp. 120 ff., rev. 34. For the Sumerian see especially Kramer, Lamentation over 
the Destruction of Ur (‘‘Assyriological Studies,’’ 12) Il. 231-32 and Notes, p. 88; also 
Kramer, “Gilgamesh and Agga,” AJA, LIII (1949), 1 ff. 1. 47: dém-ma-ni hé-suh 
galga-a-ni hé-bir-ri ‘verily his judgment will be confounded, verily his counsel will be 
dissipated’ and 1. 50: unu*-ga dim-ma-bi ba-suh ‘Uruk, its judgment was confounded’ 
(as a result of a siege by Agga of Kish). 

9 In the omen literature there is found the prognostication taSmé u magdaru ‘there 
will be accord and agreement (in the land),’ cf. Oppenheim, Orientalia, N. S. V (1936), 
202, n. 5, which is clearly the opposite coin of the prognostication cited in the preceding 
note. That both of these predictions refer to the deliberations of the city assembly 
(pukrum) or the council is made probable by the Oid Babylonian omen prognostication 
pubrum il imtagar ‘the assembly will not reach agreement,’ see Speiser, The Idea of 
History in the Ancient Near East, p. 53. That the actions of the assembly were of serious 
concern in early Mesopotamian history and figured greatly in later omen literature is 
well established, cf. Jacobsen, JNES, II (1943), 159 ff., and Oppenheim, op. cit., pp. 225 ff. 
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understood in the Atrahasis poem where it is parallel to rigmum ‘clamor.’?° 
In the Morgan fragment, however, it does not have quite the same 
negative character, and might perhaps best be understood there as 
‘discussion, disputation.’ 


Ill 


It is well understood that Semitic velar did not survive in Hebrew 
as a distinct sound but was assimilated to laryngeal #. It stands to 
reason therefore, that among the occurrences of hbr some may go back 
not to *hbr but to *hbr, whose range of meaning — clearly established in 
Akkadian — is completely distinct from that of *Zbr. It is proposed here 
that all the biblical passages cited above should be assigned to the stem 
*hbr, with the basic meaning of ‘sound, noise.’ The hober heber of Deut 
18 11 may still be translated ‘charmer’ but the connotation is not of ‘one 
who weaves words together,’ but simply ‘one who mutters sounds, 
mutterer.’ The other passages should be understood in the same light: 

Isa 47 9, 11 refer of course to the charmers themselves. 

Ps 586 says of the deaf viper that ‘the hears not the voice of ‘the 
whisperer(s)’ who mutters crafty sounds.” 

Job (16 4) in answer to his visitors says: “I could also speak as you 
do, if you were in my place. I could harangue you with words, I could 
shake my head at you.” 

Finally Prov 21 9, 25 24 may now be clearly understood: “‘It is better 
to live on the edge of a roof than with a contentious wife and a noisy 
household.” This is simply a homely observation fully in keeping with 
the character of the Book of Proverbs as a whole. 

In addition to simplifying the interpretation of these passages, the 
recovery of *hbr in Hebrew allows for the first time a connection of 
san<*hbr with Arabic habara, which in the II- and IV-stems means 
‘inform, give news.’ Late Hebrew h*bardé ‘discordant sound, noise (set 
up by people); reverberation (of a shofar); the spreading of reports, 
rumors’™ may well go back to the same stem. Syriac, at least, preserves 
the same word, with the same meaning, with #.% In modern Hebrew 
the word has come to mean ‘pronunciation.’ 

The stem *fbr, with the basic meaning of ‘sound, noise’ is thus seen 
to continue in Hebrew as it does in the other Semitic languages. 


10 Also to tazzimtum, see n. 7 above. 

11 See Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, p. 330 and Levy, Neuheb. .. . Worter- 
buch, I, 449. Note also under 13n (pp. 421f. and II, 7 ff., respectively) the various 
occurrences in contexts referring to the magical practice, which must now be understood 
in a different light. Habbadrim, Job 40 30, is very likely not ‘fishermen,’ in the light of 
Late Hebrew, but ‘charmers.’ 

12 P, Smith, Thes. Syr., p. 1184 bottom. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Shechem, a traditio-historical investigation, by Eduard Nielsen. Copenhagen: G. E. C. 
Gad, 1955. Pp. 384. 


Over and again the name of Shechem has come up in recent biblical scholarship. 
References continue to be made to the epochal study by Martin Noth of the Israelite 
twelve-tribe system, the amphictyony, which had its center at Shechem.t Events and 
practices connected with the city have been examined by a number of scholars in special 
studies. The results of excavations at Tell Balatah by Sellin and his colleagues have 
also been employed, insofar as the brief published materials allow for significant use. 
But Eduard Nielsen has produced the first adequate study of the place of Shechem in 
the OT tradition up to the Exile. 

This is in every respect a first-rate piece of scholarship. As the subtitle indicates, 
the author’s approach is that which is called ‘‘traditio-historical.”” Full use is made of 
the researches of the literary-critical school, and there is a noteworthy absence of rash 
or ill-tempered polemics against the approaches of that school. In fact, the author’s 
method is difficult to distinguish from that of the literary critics at a number of points, 
save for the substitution of the term ‘tradition’ for ‘source’ (see in particular his treat- 
ment of I Kings 12, pp. 171-208). 

The study consists of two parts. The first (pp. 37-292) deals with the Shechem 
traditions in the OT up to the Exile. The second (pp. 295-357) examines the situation 
of rivalry between Shechem and other centers of importance for the Israelites. After a 
brief survey of previous research dealing with Shechem (pp. 11-36), the author turns 
to those materials in the Book of Deuteronomy which are thought to refer to Shechem, 
despite the fact that the name of the city does not occur in Deuteronomy. Next he 
examines the: place of Shechem in the so-called Deuteronomistic historical work 
(Joshua-II Kings). This chapter is followed by a study of Shechem in the Tetrateuch 
through an examination of the city in the prophetic and poetic literature of the OT 
(not including post-Exilic materials). In part two, the rivals to Shechem which are 
discussed are Gilgal, Bethel, Shiloh, Jerusalem, and Sinai. A Danish résumé (pp. 358- 
60), an excellent bibliography (pp. 361-68), and indices complete the volume. 

The importance of the Shechem area is amply documented in this study. The 
number of crucial problems of biblical history and religion connected with Shechem is 
extremely large. Nielsen has ignored none of them. The list includes the following: 
the origin and significance of the Israelite covenant; the place of law-giving in the cult; 


t Das System der zwélf Stimme Israels (1930). 
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the fall or New Year’s Day festival; the tribal confederacy and its history; the early 
tribal history of Israel; the place of the Levites in the cult; the problem of the Josiah 
reform; the political and religious significance of the Rehoboam-Jeroboam struggle; 
the relation of Shechem to other cities and to their cultic practices; and above all, the 


confrontation of Israelite beliefs and practices with those of the Canaanites. 
It would be unfair to expect the author to have dealt with all such issues, and many 


more, with the fulness which any one of them might require. The fact is that he has 
significant and pertinent observations to offer on each of the above-mentioned matters. 
It is impossible to do more in a brief review than to single out certain issues for comment. 

1. Procedure. Nielsen begins each discussion of the texts which are examined 
with a masterful critical analysis of the textual problems. He gives all the significant 
variant readings from LXX, Peshitta, Sam, and comes to a conclusion, whenever pos- 
sible, as to the best reading. His use of MT is conservative, although he is ready to 
adopt versional readings or (in a very few instances) emendations of MT. Nor are the 
critical notes mere window dressing; they are employed in the study throughout. When 
the text is a lengthy one, it is examined unit by unit to facilitate study. Following upon 
the textual work comes Nielsen’s evaluation of previous research, which in turn is 
followed by his own traditio-historical investigation. These two steps are often inter- 
twined. Sections are concluded by succinct summaries of the results of the study to 
that point. Now and again there are excursuses on particular problems, none of which, 
however, is extraneous to his argument or to his subject. 

2. Deuteronomism. The author finds that Deuteronomism is firmly rooted in the 
Northern Kingdom (p. 45 and passim). Authentic Shechemite traditions are preserved 
in Deut 11 26 #. and Deut 27 although these have been assimilated to the later Deuter- 
onomic point of view in some instances. The following elements of the Shechemite 
ritual are found to have been preserved in Deuteronomy: “altar of unhewn stones; 
sacrificial meals, covenant-concluding; recital of blessing and cursing; recital of law; 
the ceremony directed by some leader of the community, assisted by the Israelite priests, 
the Levites, and carried out in the pass between the sacred mountains of Shechem’”’ 
(p. 85). 

3. Joshua 24. This section is one of the best in the entire study. The discussion of 
the covenant, however, needs supplementation from recent literature. On p. 116, n. 2, 
Nielsen asks whether the form beritu (secondary from birtu, in his judgment) exists 
anywhere. The answer is, of course, that it does — in the text from Qatna published by 
Bottero (Revue d’Assyriologie, XLIII [1949], 1-40 and 137-215; XLIV [1950], 105-22) 
and discussed by Albright in BASOR, No. 121 (Feb. 1951), pp. 21-22. The expression 
TAR be-ri-ti in this text is of fundamental importance for Nielsen’s argument, but he 
has apparently overlooked it. The recent study of George Mendenhall on the Hittite 
treaties and the Israelite covenant provides additional material for this subject (Law 
and Covenani in Israel and the Ancient Near East (Pittsburgh: The Biblical Colloquium, 
1955]). Nielsen has some excellent materials, however, from the Hittite rituals (pp. 
115-16, n. 3). 

4. The Manassite traditions. The author argues (pp. 126 ff.) that the tribal tradi- 
tions of Machir/Manasseh are anterior to those of Ephraim and that Joseph is a cult- 
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hero, rather than the ancestor of the tribes of Manasseh-Ephraim. He also maintains 
that the term Israel is introduced through Manasseh, while Yahwism is introduced via 
Ephraim (pp. 130 ff.). The evidence for the former claim is primarily found in Judges 
1 and 6-9. The latter argument is supported by reference to the figure of Joshua, the 
Ephraimite leader. Nielsen then proceeds to limit the setting of Joshua 24 to an agree- 
ment between Ephraim and Manasseh, rather than the origin of the twelve-tribe system, 
as Noth (rightly, in the reviewer's judgment) has maintained. This fresh examination of 
the Manassite traditions is provocative and highly important, although the reviewer 
is not yet persuaded as to its accuracy. 

5. I Kings 12. In this lengthy and highly original section the author has distin- 
guished between a Rehoboam and a Jeroboam tradition. These have been inter- 
woven with a cycle of traditions concerning Ahijah of Shiloh. Then the Deuteronomists 
have made radical modifications of the body of traditions in order to express their 
judgment upon the kingship. Nielsen argues that the original Rehoboam tradition had 
nothing more to relate than the attempt on Rehoboam’s part to exact a levy from the 
free Israelites of the Shechem region, in which attempt Adoram lost his life. It had 
nothing to do with the coronation of Rehoboam at Shechem, nor with two kinds of 
counsel given to him. Such a radical rewriting of the tradition strikes this reviewer as 
unnecessary and unconvincing, despite the ingenuity with which it is presented. 

In the Jeroboam tradition of the chapter the author is more conservative. Against 
Albright he seeks to defend the tradition in its claim that the Bethel priesthood was 
manned by non-Levites at Jeroboam’s bidding. This reviewer prefers Albright’s argu- 
ment that the priesthood was Levitical, and he would go further. The religious measures 
of Jeroboam are best explained as an attempt to go back to the traditions and practices 
of the amphictyony against the innovations of David and (especially) Solomon. Reho- 
boam has rightly diagnosed the critical situation. North Israel is ripe for outright 


rebellion. His coronation is carried through at the old amphictyonic center precisely 
because his advisers are bent upon reconciliation by this means. But the impetuous 


Rehoboam spurns the sage advice at the last moment and rebellion quickly comes, 
followed by the division of the kingdom. 

If this be true, then Jeroboam’s measures would have been absurd had they not 
sought to follow the line of his supporters. Nielsen is correct in his assertion that the 
Jerusalem priesthood was non-Levitical; this, however, makes it all the more proper to 
view the Bethel priesthood as Levitical. The later polemical attitude of the prophets 
against Bethel is no argument against the above suggestion, since the prophets denounce 
the sanctuaries in general, sometimes including Jerusalem. 

6. Random observations. The author argues that the Canaanite deity ‘Elyon may 
have been worshiped at Shiloh as well as at Jerusalem (p. 316). The suggestion is 
supported only by reference to the name of Eli, priest at Shiloh, and to the occurrence 
of the term \y in I Sam 2 10 which Nielsen (following Nyberg) treats as a divine name, 
‘Ali. This is a very attractive suggestion, but nothing more. Yet the author, just three 
pages later (p. 319), speaks of this possibility as a fact: “And this ‘Eljin was also 
worshipped at Shiloh.” 
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One of the most interesting expressions in the Shechem literature of the OT is 
“the navel of the earth” (Judg 9 37). The author has almost entirely ignored this refer- 
ence. An excellent analysis of the significance of this motif has been made by A. J. 
Wensinck, ‘‘The Ideas of the Western Semites Concerning the Navel of the Earth” 
(Verhandelingen der Koninklije Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel XVII, No. 1 [October 1916], pp. 1-65), a study which 
may now be amplified particularly in light of the Shechem tradition. 

The author has indicated (p. 12) that further studies of Shechem should include 
a sketch of the history of excavations at Tell Bala@fah and an examination of the epi- 
graphical material which refers to the city. The first of these studies is already in 
preparation, it appears, by Nielsen. Since a new series of excavations at the site is 
planned for the near future under the directorship of G. Ernest Wright, such a study 
should prove extremely helpful to the excavators in their planning, if it appears soon. 

The English rendering of Nielsen is superb. There are a few misspellings to which 
attention might be called: p. 62, principal; 87, hierarchy; 117, established; 141, not; 
213 (and 324, 325), millennium; 223, here; 266, concerning; 277, n. 1, Hexateuchs. 
On page 239 the word “‘adequate” is used unidiomatically. 

The reviewer may be permitted to observe that he has also written a study of 
Shechem, as yet unpublished. It is more ambitious than Nielsen’s but (and not alone 
for that reason) is much less satisfactory than the present study. Nielsen’s work is a 
model of its kind: scrupulous in its examination of the text; rich in new and attractive 
insights and hypotheses; and inclusive of the best literature on the subject, critically 
analyzed. The central place of Shechem in the history of Israelite religion would have 
appeared even more clearly had the author given more attention to the place of the 


festival of covenant renewal in early Israel. But in the face of such riches it would be 
ungracious to ask for more. 


WALTER HARRELSON 


Discovering Buried Worlds by André Parrot. (‘Studies in Biblical Archaeology,” 
Introductory Volume). New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 128. $3.75. 


The Flood and Noah’s Ark by André Parrot. (‘‘Studies in Biblical Archaeology,” No. 1). 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 76. $2.75. 


The Tower of Babel by André Parrot. (‘‘Studies in Biblical Archaeology,” No. 2). 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 75. $2.75. 


These three little books, aimed primarily at the layman, are from the pen of one 
of today’s outstanding Near Eastern archeologists. Published in French in 1952 and 
1953, this American edition is actually a reprinting of the English translations (by 
Edwin Hudson) which appeared first in Great Britain. 
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The first book includes a “popular’’ and lucid restatement of Professor Parrot’s 
Archéologie mésopotamienne: Les étapes, devoted to the history of archeological research 
in Mesopotamia and Syria, with perhaps a slight overemphasis on the French excava- 
tions, in many of which he himself participated. The book also includes a rather over- 
simplified history of Southwest Asia up to the Christian Era with a separate chapter 
on biblical backgrounds. Somewhat unexpected is Parrot’s ignoring of the important 
role played by the Hurrians of Syria as one of the chief cultural mediaries between 
Mesopotamia and both Palestine and the Hittites (see now Speiser, Journal of World 
History, { [1953], 313-27), as well as his rather cavalier treatment of the Kassites (p. 80), 
who ruled Babylonia for over 600 years. Highly problematical too is the author’s 
dating of the migration of the biblical patriarchs to the “Mari Age” (pp. 80 and 110). 
Among the minor errors are the misquotation (p. 93) from Sargon of Agade’s inscrip- 
tions (the washing of weapons is actually mentioned by Sargon only in connection with 
his reaching the ‘‘Lower Sea’’); the outdated readings of several names (Dungi, Gimil- 
Sin, Bur-Sin, Ninharsag, Ashnunnak, and patesi for Shulgi, Shu-Sin, Amar-Sin of Ur, 
Ninhursag, Eshnunna, and enst); and (on p. 46) the date ‘‘1899”’ (for 1889!) for the first 
season at Nippur (a mistake of the translator, not of the author; cf. the French edition, 
p. 50). 

The second and third little books present simply and directly most. of the known 
evidence on the “Flood” and the ‘‘Tower of Babel,” together with a reasonably objective 
analysis of the differing viewpoints of other scholars. Except for occasional statements 
motivated by his particular theological bias, Parrot’s interpretations are, by and large, 
soundly scientific. 

In the book on the Flood, the author presents not only most of the literary evidence 
(a notable omission is the Hurrian fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic which contains the 
Hurrian name of the flood hero, Nahmaulel—cf. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, 
pp. 160 f.), but also what is one of the most succinct analyses of the archeological evi- 
dence of “flood layers”’ at each of the sites excavated. Parrot concludes (p. 52) that these 
“flood layers’”’ represent several different inundations in different periods, and that 
“The Flood” of the legend may reflect a literary exaggeration of one of them. As for the 
Ark itself and its modern “seekers,’’ Parrot does a fine job of putting them in their proper 
place (pp. 63-67). Highly problematical are the etymology of the name Utanapishtim 
(p. 25; cf. now Speiser in ANET, p. 90, n. 164); the attribution of the Babylonian 
fragment from Nippur (p. 31) to the Epic of Gilgamesh (cf. Speiser, ibid., p. 104; as for 
the date, a recent collation of the fragment by the reviewer and W. G. Lambert seems 
to indicate that it is Kassite at the earliest, and possibly even Neo-Babylonian); and 
the location of Mt. Nisir (p. 61; cf., e. g., Speiser, zbid., p. 94, n. 212). Two minor errors 
are the retranslation of one passage from the Sumerian ‘‘Deluge’’ poem (p. 37) — ‘send 
(sent) forth a ‘heavenly breath,’ an ‘earthly breath’ ” for ‘‘utter(ed) ‘Breath of Heaven, 
Breath of Earth’ ”’ (cf. Kramer in A NET, p. 44), which perhaps represents an oath- 
formula, “By the life of both Heaven and Earth” — and the reading of the name 
“Sukuriam” (p. 42), which is actually the name of Shuruppak, the father of Ziusudra 


(cf. Jacelysen, Sumerian King List, p. 76, and particularly Kramer, JCS 1 [1947], 33, 
n. 208). 
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Especially valuable is the little book on the “Tower of Babel,” since Parrot is one 
of the foremost authorities on the subject of ziggurats. However, as for the oldest 
epigraphical reference to the ziggurat being found in Gudea’s inscriptions (p. 18), this 
is still highly problematical; cf., e. g., the statement of Thureau-Dangin quoted by 
Busink in Compte-Rendu de la Troisiéme Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale, 1952 
(Leiden, 1954), pp. 119 f., n. 31. For a recent discussion of the “Tower of Babel” story 
and the paronomasia involved in Hebrew balal and Babel (pp. 16 f.), cf. Speiser, “Some 
Word-plays in the Babylonian Creation Epic’s Version of the Founding of Babylon” 
in Orientalia, N.S. XXV (1956). 

All in all, Parrot has provided the layman, and even the scholar — for the philol- 
ogist is not always a stratigraphical archeologist or an architect, and vice versa — with 
a useful and readable synthesis of both data and interpretations which places two 
“chapters” of the biblical record in their proper setting. There is every reason to believe 
that Parrot’s other booklets in this series will prove as valuable as the three here reviewed. 


Epsmunp I. Gorpon 
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The Ancestry of our English Bible, by Ira M. Price. 3rd. rev. ed., by W. A. Irwin and 
A. P. Wikgren. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xx+363. $4.00. 


This is an old friend in a new dress, first published in 1906, and revised by the 
author in 1934. It was revised again in 1949 by Irwin and Wikgren, and now this 
3rd edition appears as the 16th printing of what has become a classic. It is to be hoped 
that it will be kept constantly abreast of progress in the field of biblical study, especially 
as it relates to the English Versions. Whatever one’s own special interests, he should 
remember that the great majority of our students — college, seminary, graduate school 
— as well as the wider lay public are mainly concerned with the English Bible. 

One would expect that revision of the OT section here would naturally concern 
itself with the Dead Sea (now Qumran) Scrolls. The 1949 edition was perhaps too 
close to discovery to do much about their importance, but now our knowledge of the 
textual basis of the OT has been greatly increased by the unfolding significance of these 
Scrolls. If anyone comes to the new edition with high hopes about the import of these 
Scrolls, he may be disappointed, for the revision on this matter has been slight. 

On pp. 31-32 of the 1949 edition the Scrolls were described briefly and the promise 
of their future significance was high. But the 1956 edition has limited itself to the same 
two pages, 31-32, with the rewriting of three or four paragraphs. The type on these 
pages has been reset, with the rest of the chapter printed as it was six years ago, probably 
from the same plates. A ten-page Appendix has been added at the end of the book, 
dealing exclusively with these Scrolls, but an Appendix too often suggests something 
either forgotten or not considered important enough to include in the body of the text. 

The Appendix also has a short but good bibliography on the Scrolls, including the 
“long article by Edmund Wilson in The New Yorker of May 14, 1955 (later published 
by Oxford),”’ but it makes no reference to the far more important Dead Sea Scrolls by 
Millar Burrows. Maybe the publication schedules were responsible for this omission, 
but for this reviewer it was an unfortunate omission. The rest of the OT section has 
been revised in only a few places, where necessary, but it is done with quality and 
clarity of subject matter so as greatly to improve the whole. 

The NT section has been revised in surprisingly few places. Of course, scholarship 
in this area has had no such dramatic stimulus as the Qumran Scrolls for the OT, thoush 
notable efforts are being made to relate some of the Qumran materials to New Testament 
interests, such as the Essenes and their probable relations to early Christianity. 

However, much is going on in the NT field, if not so spectacular as the Qumran 
finds. The need for a new and adequate critical apparatus for NT texts has long been 
felt, and something is being done about it now. Nothing before attempted is more 
ambitious or promising than the International NT Text Project, which aims at bringing 
together all the known manuscript evidence over the world and making it available for 
scholarly use, with a new and uniform system of identification of texts. 

One would expect such a project to be conspicuous in this 3rd edition, but it is 
reported just about as it was in the 1949 edition. On p. 176, at the end of a chapter on 
Greek MSS, the last paragraph has added 13 lines in which the new movement is 
described. A reference to p. 220 leads one to expect more about it, but p. 220 in the 
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1956 edition is the same as it was in 1949, with only the added comment, “Publication 
of Luke is the first objective.” It leaves us wondering just how important the revisers 
consider the International NT Text Project. 

Part III deals with the English Bible. A chapter on Recent and Modern Speech 
Translations has a few changes here and there, but not very important. The chapter on 
the Revised Standard Version is also slightly revised throughout, but where the 1949 
edition ended on p. 316 the new revision has added about four pages of new material 
bearing on the completion of that important project and the success of its publication. 
It is a brief but just appraisal of a notable event in the history of the English Versions. 
The general bibliography by chapters toward the end of the book has been brought up 
to date, with some of the older works being eliminated in favor of more recent ones, 
making for general improvement. The same valuable plates of the earlier editions are 
reproduced exactly. 

How much improvement there is in the new edition is hard to decide. If one has the 
old edition, it is an open question whether the expenditure for the new one is worth- 
while, but for one who is buying for the first time the 1956 edition is the best thing now 
available in the field. 


CHARLES F. NESBITT 


Théologie de l’Ancien Testament, Tome I: Dieu, by P. van Imschoot. Paris: Desclée 
& Cie, 1954. Pp. xiv-+273. 


Pére van Imschoot’s book is part of a fairly extensive Bibliothéque de Théologie 
projected by French-speaking Roman Catholics and covering the fields of dogmatic, 
moral, and biblical theology, and the history of theology. It forms the second volume 
of the biblical section, which is under the direction of L. Cerfaux, A. Gelin, and H. 
Cazelles. It is a welcome addition to its field. 

In seeking to present his material, van Imschoot acknowledges the validity of both 
the purely systematic outline directed toward the NT and the purely historical approach 
to OT theology but himself prefers to indicate the unity of the OT by presenting several 
major categories under which its thought may logically be grouped. This first volume 
deals with the topic “‘God”’ in four extensive chapters: God considered by himself; 
God and the world; revelation; and God and his people. Its sequel will take up man and 
divine judgment and salvation. 


Although his general articulation of the subject resembles the tripartite divisions 
employed by Sellin, Kéhler, and Eichrodt, van Imschoot nevertheless imposes upon the 


first part the structure of the medieval dogmaticians. Thus he spends 25 pages on the 
metaphysical and moral attributes of God. It is not nearly so certain that this distinc- 
tion can be maintained ‘‘without doing violence to Israelite thought” as the author 
asserts (p. 54). The immediately following paragraphs on the omnipresence (p. 60) and 
omniscience (p. 62) of God indicate some of the difficulties this involves. 

Having chosen this vehicle, however, van Imschoot makes exceptionally good use 
of it. In the same section his treatment of the moral attributes turns around succinct 
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and informative word studies. The studies of n’»nn (pp. 67 f.) and px (pp. 71 ff.) are 
good examples, the latter including a helpful approach to the problem raised in this 
connection by n1n. The same precision and clarity characterize his treatments of the 
sentiments of God. Notwithstanding, this section left the reviewer unsatisfied because 
it failed to take its own results at face value and come to grips with the problem of the 
impassibility of God. Having given fair indication of the OT view of God’s love and 
forgiveness, as well as his jealousy, anger, and hatred, van Imschoot might have dealt 
suggestively with its implications for the traditional doctrine of impassibilitas Det. 

Perhaps the book’s most characteristic chapter is that on revelation. Running to 
almost 100 pages it includes a discussion of the concept of revelation, then theophanies, 
angels, dreams, the face of Yahweh, hypostases, and two noteworthy sections on 
prophets and the Spirit (the last is a field in which van Imschoot has already published 
numerous articles). To the reviewer van Imschoot’s use of this category forms the 
strongest contribution of his book. Not only is revelation the topic of this major chapter 
but it effectively undergirds the author’s entire biblical theology. It plays a significant 
role in his typological method (pp. 2 ff.) as well as in his treatment of the difficult 
problems of anthropomorphism (pp. 28 ff.) and the uniqueness of Israel’s ‘‘mythology” 
(pp. 103 ff.). 

On the other hand, the book exhibits striking unevenness. In addition to the sub- 
stantial section on the Spirit and revelation, its treatment of angels and demons 
(pp. 114-41) is probably unmatched in contemporary OT theologies except by that of 
Heinisch. Yet its sections on word, miracle, and covenant are surprisingly brief and 
inadequate. Although van Imschoot is a highly competent scholar, widely read in all 
the major fields touching his topic (as his bibliographies show), his book is somewhat 
marred by its uncritical correlation of data. It often fails to distinguish even between 
different periods of OT history, to say nothing of sources. Thus Job and (II) Isaiah are 
quoted along with Genesis 18; and Amos 58 is cited in support of the prophet’s pure 
monotheism. Along this line the book should be characterized as conservative rather 
than critical or original in its handling of controversial matters. But then the reader is 
told at the outset that the book is merely a “caricature” which is very condensed and 
demands much rereading. 

Helping to fill a gap in the list of Roman Catholic biblical theologies, this work is 
a welcome addition to its field. Major evaluation, however, must be withheld until the 
appearance of the second volume. 

R. LANnsinG Hicks 


Interpretationes ad Vetus Testamentum pertinentes Sigmundo Mowinckel septuagenario 


missae, eds. Nils A. Dahl and Arvid S. Kapelrud. Oslo: Forlaget Land og Kirke, 1955. 
Pp. 183. 


Few living men have done more to advance OT studies than the distinguished 


Norwegian scholar who is honored by this litle volume of studies on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday. Over half of the fifteen contributors are, quite fittingly, drawn from 
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the Scandinavian lands, the others from the various Continental countries and Great 
Britain, with one from the U.S. A. The articles are all of interest, and some are of 
such importance that the full scope of this review might well be devoted to them. But 
since a critical evaluation of each is out of the question, and since to single out one or 
two of them would be invidious, we shall attempt here no more than a brief survey of 
the contents in the hope that the reader’s interest will be whetted. 

The articles are as follows: 1) W. F. Albright, “Notes on Psalms 68 and 134.” 
The author makes no attempt to renew his debate with Mowinckel on the structure 
and meaning of Ps 68, but confines himself to the interpretation of a few selected verses. 
There are numerous philological observations of importance, not least as regards the 
root §nn in Ps 68 18 (‘warrior,’ specifically ‘archer’). 2) A. Alt, ‘‘Micha 2, 1-5: TH2 
ANAAAZMO2Z in Juda.” Micah attacked particularly the ruling class of Jerusalem. He 
regarded the personal union which had existed since David linked that city with the 
land of Judah as a great evil, since it had permitted the former unjustly to amass power 
and property at the expense of the latter. He looked for the ruin of Jerusalem and the 
redistribution of the great estates, after which (51#.) a charismatic leader would arise 
in Bethlehem to rule over Judah alone. 3) H. Birkeland, “Some Linguistic Remarks 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls.” A discussion of forms of the pronoun and of pronominal 
suffixes with or without final -d in the light of DSIa and b, reinforcing the conclusions 
of the author’s earlier work (Akzent und Vokalismus im Althebrdischen, 1940). 4) N. A. 
Dahl, ‘‘The Origin of Baptism.’”’ A most interesting argument, concluding that the 
Christian rite goes back to the baptism of John and that the latter, in turn, rests not so 
much on Jewish proselyte baptism, or the lustrations of such sects as the Essenes, as 
on the regular ablutions connected with the temple worship. The washings of the 
Essenes had a similar background. While the baptism of John was in preparation for 
the eschatological festival, the church saw itself as the spiritual temple of God, and the 
community of the baptized as a royal priesthood offering to God sacrifices of praise. 
5) O. Eissfeldt, ““Zur Kompositionstechnik des Pseudo-Philonischen Liber Antiquitatum 
Biblicarum.” The author of this work developed a technique of providing links forward 
and backward, and of smoothing unevennesses, already observable to a degree in the 
sources and redactors of Genesis-I Samuel. 6) R. Gyllenberg, ‘Kultus und Offen- 
barung.”” A provocative discussion of the cult as the normal place of revelation in early 
Israel, and of the great shift that took place in this regard under the later monarchy. 
Attention is given to the living quality of the cult in the earliest church; and there are 
interesting remarks about the renewed stress upon the cult in Scandinavian churches. 
7) P. Humbert, “Trois notes sur Genése I.” Gen 1 1 is to be read, “When God began 
to create....’’ The “image of God” in Gen 1 26 f. stresses resemblance, not identity, 
and signals man as God’s possession (as the image of Caesar on the coin makes that 
coin Caesar’s). In Gen 1, P consciously builds on and sublimates the account of J in 


the interests of a strict monotheism. The chapter was designed to serve a liturgical 
purpose. 8) F. Hvidberg, ““The Masseba and the Holy Seed.” Isa 6 13 is to be read 
with DSla, and its message is one of total doom. 9) A. R. Johnson, '‘Hesed and Hasta.” 
A penetrating discussion of these two words in their relation to the notion of covenant. 


Hesed has the primary force of “‘loyalty,’’ and carries with it suggestions of reciprocity 
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and mutual obligation. Yet “loyalty” does not always catch the exact meaning; perhaps 
“devotion” would be the best single word —if a single word can be found. 10) A. 
Kapelrud, ‘‘King and Fertility: A Discussion of II Sam 21:1-14.”" David used a pretext 
to do away with the house of Saul. Since the king was responsible for fertility, the 
famine was naturally blamed on him. But since it could not be suggested that David 
himself be sacrificed, the priests of Gibeon (at David’s hint?) hit upon the family of 
Saul. 11) J. Lindblom, ‘“‘Der Eckstein in Jes. 28,16.” Reviewing various interpreta- 
tions, the author concludes that the building in question is the true and unfalsified 
religion of Yahweh, the foundation of which is faith and righteousness. 12) C. R. 
North, “The Interpretation of Deutero-Isaiah.” A very fine discussion of certain 
points in the message of the prophet, particularly of the relationship between Cyrus 
and the Servant. The latter is a figure in the last analysis of the future, and he is re- 
alized — from a Christian point of view —in Christ. 13) M. Noth, “Die Heiligen 
des Héchsten.” The “saints of the Most High” in Dan 7 were originally heavenly 
beings, but have been reinterpreted in the present form of the book to apply to Israel. 
14) J. Pedersen, ‘The Fall of Man.”’ The tempter of the story was originally no more 
than the snake — a creature thought to be very wise — and was only later understood 
as the Chaos Dragon and, still later, as Satan. 15) E. Sjdberg, “Justin als Zeuge vom 
Glauben an den verborgenen und den leidenden Messias im Judentum.” Justin gives 
evidence that belief in a Messiah already living hidden on earth was widespread among 
the Jews, but none that a belief in a suffering Messiah was current. 

All this does not do the volume justice. But it is hoped that enough has been said 
to indicate its importance. A handsome portrait of Professor Mowinckel, followed by 
five pages listing the names of those who unite to do him honor, stands at the front of 


the book. 


JOHN BRIGHT 


Lachish III (Tell ed-Duweir), The Iron Age (“The Welcome-Marston Archaeological 
Research Expedition to the Near East,’’ Vol. III), by Olga Tufnell, with contributions 


by Margaret A. Murray and David Diringer. London: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Text, pp. 437. Plates, 150 plates. $32.00. 


These two splendidly produced volumes follow the publication of Lachish I, The 
Lachish Letters in 1938 and Lachish II, The Fosse Temple in 1940. A fourth and last 
presentation, Lachish IV, The Bronze A ge, now in preparation, will complete the publica- 
tion of the excavations begun at Tell ed-Duweir in 1932 and brought to an untimely 
end in 1938 by the murder of the director of the expedition, J. L. Starkey. Miss Tufnell 
has prepared an archeological report of such comprehensiveness and clarity that ad- 
equate data is supplied for independent study of the results of the excavations, and she 
has noted relevant comparative materials from other sites. It is regrettable that there 
was not opportunity to make a more systematic excavation of the strata on the mound, 


for the work done at Tell ed-Duweir was largely preliminary clearance, and the main 
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task was only beginning at Starkey’s death. The chronological, cultural, linguistic, 
and architectural problems which the expedition hoped to solve were mostly unanswered. 
But this does not reduce our admiration for Miss Tufnell’s brilliant analysis of the 
available materials. 

Besides the Iron Age materials from the caves and tombs, disclosed in the process 
of clearing space for the dump, and besides tracing the fortifications of the city, the 
excavations on the mound involved largely the area of the city gate, the palace-citadel, 
and what may have been a quarry or the shaft of an unfinished water system. The last 
Bronze Age city was Level VI, possibly the city destroyed by the Hebrews under Joshua 
(or by the Philistines or the Egyptians?), but the date of its destruction is uncertain; 
Miss Tufnell suggests it may have occurred after 1200 B. c. rather than before, in view 
of a Ramesses III scarab in disturbed Bronze Age debris near the palace-citadel, but 
further excavation will be necessary to solve this problem, and the publication of the 
Bronze Age tombs may throw light upon it. The dates of the earlier Iron Age city 
levels are not as firmly established as one might hope, but Level II must have come to 
an end with Nebuchadrezzar’s conquests in 589-586, and Level I is post-exilic, the 
excavations disclosing a 5th-4th century “residency” and a “solar shrine” from the 
Greek period. Miss Tufnell believes Level III came to an end with Sennacherib’s 
campaign in 701, but Starkey’s original dating in 597 may still be correct. The fact 
that the majority of the royal stamp jar handles from Level III belong to class ii, whose 
script is comparable to the Siloam inscription (see below), is inconclusive, since they 
continued in use into the 7th century. Whether destroyed by Sennacherib or Nebu- 
chadrezzar, there is dramatic evidence of the wholesale destruction of Level III. 

A thick layer of black earth and ash beneath Level V witnessed to the destruction 
of the LB Canaanite city. The first of three stages of the Iron Age palace, built on a 
massive podium or earth-filled platform (a ‘‘Millo’”’ such as that in II Sam 5 9, etc.?), 
may have been the work of David (Level V), while te Kchoboam (see II Chron 11 5-12) 
rather than to Asa (see II Chron 14 7) may be credited the twenty-foot wide brick wall 
enclosing the expanding city (Level IV). About fifty feet below this wall was a stone 
and brick revetment, like the former recessed in panels, forming a first line of defense 
for the city. Compare the city’s defenses on the Lachish Relief. A stone bastion, built 
as a free-standing structure to protect the gateway, was later incorporated into the 
revetment. In Level II in a guardroom of the gateway were found the now famous 
Lachish ostraca. The last stage (C) of the palace platform was begun by the late 9th 
or early 8th century, and on a rise of its limestone steps were found scratched (by a 
schoolboy?) the first five letters of the Hebrew alphabet, dated to this period on pale- 
ographic grounds. When found, this was the earliest evidence for the order of the 
alphabet, but it can now be carried back to the 14th century at Ugarit. 

Miss Tufnell has made a careful description and analysis of the Iron Age tomb 
deposits, providing the most important available data on this subject (see also the 
Beth-shemesh tombs). Most spectacular is Tomb 120, an earlier tomb with a collapsed 
roof through which some 1,500 bodies had been piled in and topped with animal bones, 
mostly pig. The skulls had rolled down from the apex of the pile to the sides of the 


chamber, and three of them had been trepanned, evidencing this kind of surgical opera- 
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tion in the later Judean monarchy. The bodies may have come from a clearance of the 
city after its destruction by Sennacherib or Nebuchadrezzar, probably at the end of 
Level III. 

The chapter treating the Iron Age pottery is a major contribution of this report. 
The pottery came mostly from Levels I-III and from the burial deposits. It is classified 
into 700 types and subdivisions of types, and charts at the end of the chapter show the 
distribution of the more common pottery forms in suggested chronological order. The 
author accepts the view that wheel burnish did not come into general use until after 
800 B.c., and it is presumed that Samaria provides evidence of this. She therefore 
considers Megiddo IV, in which wheel burnish is found, to be later than the 1000-800 
date given to it by the excavators. This is following Crowfoot’s doubtful late dating 
of Megiddo IV. The analysis of Megiddo IV into two strata by Albright (IVB ca. 
975-922 and IVA ca. 922-815) might have provided more satisfactory comparative 
data for Lachish, with resultant revisions of chronology. Obviously a restudy of Megiddo 
IVB and IVA in terms of prevalence of hand and wheel burnishing would be valuable, 
as well as a detailed comparison of the relatively contemporary Megiddo IVA and 
Lachish IV levels. Were Lachish IV and Megiddo IVA both destroyed in wars with the 
Syrians (see I] Kings 12 17, 13 3)? 

David Diringer in his translation of the Lachish Letters presents “the quintessence 
of expert opinion based on lively discussion over more than a decade.”’ He is convincing 
in his analysis of the dating of the types of /am-melek jar stamps: i. e., type 7, with 
partially stylized four-wing symbol, early or middle eighth century; type ti, with com- 
pletely stylized four-winged symbol, end of eighth century; type ii1, with two-winged 
symbol (flying scroll?), late sixth century. The last two may have originated in the 
reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah respectively, and the first possibly during the reconstruc- 
tion activities of Uzziah or Jotham (see [I Chron 26 9-15, 27 3-6). Diringer also makesa 
valuable analysis of inscribed seals and weights and other inscriptional materials. 
Dupont-Sommer’s reading of the third line of an Aramaic inscription on a Sth—4th 
century limestone altar as ‘‘To Yah, Lord of [Heaven]” and the accompanying sugges- 
tion of a Yahweh sanctuary at Lachish in the Persian period are very dubious, and we 
may have here the Jess spectacular haph‘el form of a verb. As Albright has pointed out, 
this type of incense altar, known also in South Arabia, is significant for knowledge of 
trade relations in the post-exilic period. 

Miss Tufnell, with her usual thoroughness in analysis, classification, and attention 
to comparative data, describes the cultic objects, utensils, and ornaments. Margaret A. 
Murray treats the hieroglyphic and ornamental seals. In the Appendices, Madeleine 
Giles studies the crania, and Dorothea M. A. Bate the animal bones, and there are 
lists of the 122 coins found at Lachish, the Lachish objects in the Palestine museum, 
and the biblical references in the volume. 

Asa part of the high standard achieved by this publication we should call attention 
to the fine quality of the photographic illustrations. All in all, it is a publication that 
does honor not only to the author, but to J. L. Starkey as an archeologist, and it is a 
fitting tribute to Sir Charles Marston, to whose memory it is dedicated. 


HERBERT G. May 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Gospel According to St. John: An Introduction with Commentary and Notes, by 
C. K. Barrett. London: S.P.C.K., 1955. Pp. xii+531. 63s. 


This critical and theological commentary on the Greek text sets the Gospel of John 
in the key place which it held in the movement of early Christian thought. Concerning 
authorship, Barrett’s hypothesis is that John the Apostle migrated from Palestine to 
Ephesus, composed apocalyptic works, and gathered about him a number of pupils. 
After John died, one of these pupils incorporated his written works in the canonical 
Apocalypse (ca. A.D. 96). Another was responsible for the Epistles, and a third, a 
bolder thinker more widely read both in Judaism and in Hellenism, who saw most clearly 
how eschatological theology could be re-expressed in the language of Hellenistic thought, 
produced John 1-20. Being first seized upon by the Gnostic speculators, the gospel 
was not accepted by the main body of the Church until finally it was recognized as the 
strongest possible reply to the Gnostic challenge; then it was edited and published, 
together with chap. 21, which was based perhaps on material the evangelist had left 
but had not worked into the main body of his book. The gospel was not written before 
A. D. 90, nor published before 140. No satisfactory and conclusive case can be made out 
for either Ephesus, Alexandria, or Antioch as the place of writing. 

With respect to sources, Barrett finds it probable that John was familiar with Mark; 
that he knew Luke, though in a smaller degree, and had some other material that was 
akin to the Synoptic tradition; that the Johannine passion story is an edited version of 
the Markan into which John has introduced some fresh material; but that a Judean or a 
Jerusalem source, though a possible inference, is quite beyond the limits of proof; and 
that the extensive and significant area of agreement between John and Paul does not 
amount to evidence that John was in any way dependent on Paul or even that he was 
familiar with his works. (But see A. E. Barnett, Paul Becomes a Literary Influence 
[1941], pp. 104-42). 

Our author observes that the OT has thoroughly permeated John’s thought, but 
that his proof-texts are comparatively rare; that John regularly used the LXX but 
was capable of going direct to the Hebrew and may have used other traditional versions 
and interpretations; that he was familiar with Jewish apocalyptic and carried through a 
drastic reorientation of apocalyptical theology; and that probably John himself, or 
perhaps the authors of some of his sources, was familiar with the oral teaching later 
crystallized in the Mishna, the Talmud, and the Midrashim. 

As for Greek influence, Barrett sees ‘‘not a little’’ popular Platonism in John, but 
doubts whether there is any direct relationship with real Stoicism. In terminology at 
least, there are contacts with the mystery religions, but the parallelism is much less 


pronounced than the differences. There is no direct literary relationship between john 


and the Corpus Hermeticum, but John was working with similar presuppositions along 


similar lines. There are parallels with Philo, but no direct literary relationship can be 
proved, although the two authors were confronted by similar tasks. Thus while Barrett 
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finds that John laid both Jewish and Greek metaphysics under contribution and em- 
ployed the resources of mysticism and sacramentalism, he concludes that John’s descrip- 
tion of Christian salvation is richer than the Synoptic “not because he has enriched it 
frorn non-Christian sources but because he has used non-Christian, and non-Jewish, 
terminology to bring out what was from the first implicit in the primitive faith” (p. 67). 
(But now this terminology could be abstracted from its non-Christian context and 
applied to the Christian tradition without affecting its content is not explained). 

While not denying that there is valuable historical material in John, our com- 
mentator thinks it is disposed in accordance with a theological and literary scheme, 
and that it is idle to seek in John a chronology of the ministry of Jesus. He regards 
theories of displacement and redaction as unproven and unnecessary, and he says the 
hypothesis that the Johannine discourses were in the first place sermons delivered by 
the evangelist “has much to commend it.” This is an understatement. The sermonic 
hypothesis plus recognition of the dramatic and liturgical factors throws more light 
than any other theory on the creative process which lies back of this gospel. (See B. W. 
Robinson, The Gospel of John, 1925; W. H. Rainey, The Relation of the Fourth Gospel to 
the Christian Cultus, 1933; E. Stauffer, New Testament Theology, 1955, pp. 40-42; and 
O. Cullmann, Les Sacrements dans I’ Evangile Johannique, 1951). 

Barrett concludes that John was accustomed to think and speak Aramaic as well 
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as Greek, but that he was not translating Aramaic documents. The commentary offers 
alternative solutions to show that conjectural retranslations into Aramaic are unnec- 
essary. The text commented on is that of Westcott and Hort, and the analysis of the 
gospel is based on the view that it is a unity. The notes are clear and concise, and the 
illustrative materials from Hebrew, Aramaic, and Hellenistic sources are apt and ad- 
equate without being cumbersome. In his preface, Barrett says the MS of his com- 
mentary was completed on December 31, 1951, when the bearing of the Qumran 
documents was not yet clear; he regrets that he was unable to incorporate consideration 
of them, but says they would not have substantially modified his work. 

Theologically a distinctive feature of this commentary is its recognition of the 
inadequacy of eschatology. Barrett says that John did not abandon the common NT 
eschatology, but that in emphasizing its truth he at the same time emphasized its 
problems and deficiencies. Starting with the observation that John meant to write both 
history and theology, Barrett is concerned throughout his work to note the historical 
and theological grounds and consequences of this observation. He lays the emphasis on 
the work of the Holy Spirit and on the positive significance of the interval between the 
death of Jesus and the end of the world. He makes clear the significance of the Gospel 
of John as a first-century step to remedy the defect of eschatological theology in this 
respect. His task, however, is not to explore the implications of John’s triple continua- 
tion of the presence, work, and revelation of Jesus through the Holy Spirit in the Church 
for the solution of the problems which arise from the collision of our modern theory of 
evolution with this eschatological theology of discontinuity between history and the 
Kingdom of God on earth. But he has interpreted this gospel in such a way as to 
facilitate its creative use in the drastic modification of eschatological theory that will 
be required if the inadequacy which the Evanston Assembly found in the report of its 
Advisory Commission on ‘‘Christ — the Hope of the World” is to be remedied. 

By interpreting the Gospel of John in relation to its total environment Barrett 
transcends the one-sidedness of the commentaries of Hoskyns and others who do not 
give sufficient weight to the non-biblical factors, and of Bultmann and those who go 
with him to the opposite extreme. Without allegorizing he does justice to the Johannine 
symbolism, and without demythologizing he keeps the theology tied to the history. 
Rejecting unprovable theories of displacement and redaction such as those of Bultmann 
and Bacon, he seeks to explain what sense the Gospel of John must have made to the 
man who was responsible for its present order. This fulfils the first duty of the inter- 
preter, simplifies the presentation, and escapes the circular reasoning which turns a 
commentator’s own world-view into an inflexible criterion for stigmatizing whatever 
does not suit his ideas as secondary material due to a more or less stupid redactor. 
Abandonment of the view that John intended his gospel to be a chronological account of 
the ministry of Jesus avoids the temptation to force the Synoptics into John’s frame- 
work. The hypothesis that the Johannine discourses were originally sermons that have 
been set into a frame controlled by a theological theme is a better explanation of the 
order, and it clears away many of the ambiguities that have resulted from John's 
telescoping the past, present, and future; so that the literary and historical difficulties 
which can be explained by historical raethods do not need to be converted into theological 
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paradoxes that have to be believed without being understood. All this Barrett has 
done so well that we can say that the pressing need for an up-to-date critical and the- 
ological commentary in English on the Greek text of the Gospel of John has now been 
met. It remains for his readers, using the information and the insights which he has 
provided, to continue John’s continuation of Christ’s revelation through the Spirit of 
Truth who has come to guide his Church into all the truth. 


Raymonp T. STAMM 


The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation, by Bertil Gartner. Trans. Carolyn 
Hannay King. (‘‘Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis,’”’ Vol. XXI). Uppsala: 
Almquist & Wiksells, 1955. Pp. 289. 20 Swedish Crowns. 


The current trend in scholarship is to minimize the Hellenistic influence on the NT 
and to maximize the Hebrew-Jewish elements. This trend is supported by the detailed 
and documented study of the Areopagus Speech by Professor Bertil Gartner of Uppsala. 

In the first section of this book Gartner analyzes the Greek, Roman, and Jewish 
traditions of writing history with particular reference to the use of speeches. He con- 
cludes (pp. 28 f.) that while Luke was undoubtedly familiar with the Greek and Roman 
traditions, ‘he seems nonetheless to be more in line with the Jewish tradition, a fact 
that has unfortunately been quite disregarded.” 

The major portion of the study is devoted to an analysis of the speech itself. The 
ideas it contains are considered from four perspectives: natural revelation, the conception 
of God, the polemic against idolatry, universalism and the aspect of the divine plan of 
salvation. In each section Gartner indicates the relevant phrases, points out that tradi- 
tionally these phrases have been interpreted from the context of popular Greek phi- 
losophy, suggests that the same phrases occurred with distinctive nuances in the Hebrew- 
Jewish or Christian traditions, and argues that the speech as a whole is related ‘‘to that 
tradition in the Diaspora propaganda which is not so firmly dominated by the Hel- 
lenistic trend’’ (p. 249). 

The most valuable aspect of the book is this study of individual phrases with acute 
analysis of the differing connotations when terms were used in a Hebrew-Jewish context 
rather than in that of Greek, particularly Stoic, philosophy. See, e. g., his studies of 
éroinoev (nev tov Oedv (pp. 152 ff.), ob mpoodeduevds Tuvos (pp. 216 ff.), and 
ayvova (pp. 233 ff.). At some points his analysis may appear overly subtle and therefore 
unconvincing. There will be those who respond in this way to his discussion of the crucial 
phrase év abr@ yap fGyev Kai xvobyeba xai éoper (pp. 179 ff.). Is it so clear that this 
passage can be differentiated from the alleged Hellenistic parallels in Plotinus or the 
Corpus Hermeticum? Yet even those who hesitate to accept some of Gartner’s judg- 
ments will be grateful for the detailed presentation of the evidence and the extensive 
reference both to original sources and to contemporary literature. 

If Gartner’s thesis is correct, it is probable that the overtones of the speech were 
uttered in one sense but heard in another. Its language stands, so to speak, at the inter- 
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section of two roads, and may be approached either from the direction of Hellenism or 
from that of the Hebrew-Jewish and Christian tradition. Gartner has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the argument that the latter was the intent of the original 
author. 


Harvey K. McArtHur 


Das Ende des Gesetzes: Paulus Studien, by Guenther Bornkamm. Miinchen: Kaiser 
Verlag, 1952. Pp. 210. 


The author of this book is the successor of Martin Dibelius in the chair of 
NT at Heidelberg University and is the new editor of Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament. The book contains 12 articles, mostly concerning Pauline theology. 
The following themes are taken up: 1) The revelation of God’s wrath (Rom 1-3); 
2) Baptism and New Life (Rom 6); 3) Sin, Law, and Death (Rom 7); 4) The praise 
of God’s glory (Rom 11 33-36); 5) Pauline Anakolutha in the Letter to the Romans; 
6) The more excellent way (I Cor 13); 7) The understanding of early Christian wor- 
ship — the Church as the Body of Christ, the anathema in the liturgy of the Lord’s 
Supper; 8) Christian freedom (Gal 5); 9) The Heresy of the Letter to the Colossians; 
10) Christ and the World in the early Christian message; 11) Man and God in Greek 
tragedy and in the early Christian message; 12) The question of Theodicy and Justifica- 
tion: God’s Righteousness. 

The articles are specimens of philological-historical exegesis and theological exposi- 
tion. The hermeneutical principles of present-day German NT research, always some- 
how influenced by R. Bultmann, are used and indeed successfully applied. We must 


point here especially to the second article on Romans 6, where the philological analysis 
and theological synthesis are best exemplified. In spite of the fact that the literature of 


the English-writing world is not used sufficiently — a fact for which the author must 
not be blamed, but rather the post-war situation — we may say: the book contains 
highly important studies and gives new insights into Pauline thought. 


EricH DINKLER 


New Testament Theology, by Ethelbert Stauffer. Trans. John Marsh. New York: 
Macmillan, 1955. Pp. 373. $4.25. 


When Dr. Stauffer’s book was published in 1941, it created quite a sensational stir 
in Germany far beyond the circles of academic theology. To those engaged in the 
church conflict he seemed to provide the theological justification for their fight. It was 
in the name of Biblical Christianity that their war was waged against neo-pagan National 
Socialism, and this book asserted that allegiance to Christ as contrasted with worship 
of the political ruler was the basic theme of the NT. Furthermore, this was the first 
time in modern Protestantism that a theologian presented the message of the NT asa 
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unified entity, while all the previous works on NT theology had dissolved the NT into a 
multiplicity of doctrinal types. Being confronted with the message in that manner 
was the more impressive, since the author pointed out that everything in the NT was 
centered around the glorification of God in a world seeking its own glory. Through the 
noise of the bombing squadrons and the wholesale destruction of human life, God was 
shown to be a God of life. What a comfort it was to be reminded that in his Christ he 
was vindicating his claims and that he would not rest until all the powers of evil had 
been crushed. 

To these features a number of outstanding accomplishments should be added. 
Stauffer has succeeded in condensing the message of the NT into a work of only 257 
pages. His book makes delightful reading, notwithstanding the profound scholarship 
displayed therein. More thoroughly than any of his predecessors he has shown to what 
extent and in which respects the theology of the NT is rooted in the OT and inter- 
testamental traditions. He has proved the usefulness of studies in the logic of the 
biblical writers and has applied the method of comparative stylistics in a most fruitful 
way to the study of the early creeds. He has drawn out the lines which connect the NT 
with the beginnings of Christian theology and the history of dogma. Finally by means 
of 110 illustrations of Roman coins and works of art and monuments of early Chris- 
tianity — unfortunately omitted in the English translation — he has given solid support 
to some of his basic theses. Is it surprising then that Stauffer’s book became a best- 
seller and was circulated by the Study Department of the Council of Churches in 
Geneva among the German prisoners of war? 

However, the English translation addresses itself to readers living in an entirely 
different situation both ecclesiastically and theologically. The problem that confronts 
the English-speaking churches is that of secularism rather than Caesar worship. Fur- 
thermore, C. H. Dodd and his school have long familiarized us with the fact that there is 
a primitive kerygma underlying all of the NT books. Finally, the publication of the 
two massive NT theologies by Albertz and Bultmann calls imperatively for a confronta- 
tion with Stauffer. The latter has certainly the evidence in his favor, when over against 
the anthropocentric existentialism of Bultmann he interprets the NT in terms of a 
divine history, as also, when over against Albertz, who confines himself strictly to the 
canonical books, he discloses the dynamic of the divine revelation by connecting the 
NT both with its antecedents and its consequences. But his rivals’ works make it also 
obvious that any presentation of the NT message that fails to give consideration to the 
diversity in the oneness leads to an impoverishment. Similarly, unless the drawing 
out of historical perspectives is done with greater care and circumspection than Stauffer 
does, the authority of the NT is drowned in the relativity of history. 

The two weightiest objections to Stauffer’s work concern his interpretation of the 
kerygma and his exegetical method. While throughout the book the author differentiates 
between the doxological, antagonistic, and soteriological aspects of God’s and Christ’s 
work, the latter, in his presentation, falls considerably short of what the NT writers 
have to say about redemption both in its human and its divine aspects. We are pri- 
marily given a theology of history, in which human weakness is overcome by the work- 
ings of divine kindness, and where life finally triumphs. 
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No less serious are certain vagaries of his exegetical method. For one thing, the 
historian Stauffer, notwithstanding his wide learning, is far too apodictic in settling 
historical and exegetical controversies, e. g. in his views on purgatory in the Gospels, 
apokatastasis, and martyrdom interpreted as sacrifice. Similarly, in questions of theo- 
logical interpretation the author is too easily inclined to read his Neo-Lutheranism 
into the NT, e.g. in presenting a strictly forensic idea of justification, or in finding 
infant baptism firmly established in the Primitive Church, or in using the role of Israel 
as a case for emphasizing the significance of Volkstum. 

To sum up: Stauffer’s rich and stimulating book will be referred to frequently by 
biblical scholars. Its terse and limpid language and its concentrated presentation 
should make it an ideal textbook. This reviewer wonders, however, whether the author’s 
oversimplifications will not tend to create in the undergraduate mind a distorted picture 
of the NT message, because it does not offer adequate helps to overcome that fault. 


Otto A. PIPER 


Theology of the New Testament, by Rudolf Bultmann. Trans. Kendrick Grobel. Vol. II. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955. Pp. vi+278. $4.00. 


The German original of this work, published in three parts, has been reviewed in 
this Journal (LXIX [1950], 69-73; LX XI [1952], 52 f.; LX XIII [1954], 51-53). The 
English translation of Vol. I was noted (LXXI [1952], 53). The present volume com- 
pletes the English translation, which is clear and effective. This NT theology will long 
hold its place as an outstanding treatment of its subject. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


Demythologizing and History, by Friedrich Gogarten. Trans. Neville Horton Smith. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. Pp. 92. $2.50. 


Bultmann’s views on mythology and the NT are here studied in the light of official 
church reactions in Germany. Gogarten argues that the concept of history comes from 


the Bible rather than from Greek thought. In the classical Christian creeds, however, 
the concept was wrongly connected with a metaphysic. In modern times the subject- 
object framework of thought has prevented Christian thought from finding a defensible 
expression. Gogarten holds that Bultmann by using existential ways of thought has 
shown the necessary way to avoid the false subject-object pattern and give the Christiana 
person his place in the actual texture of history. Yet Gogarten wants critical-historical 
study to proceed without fetters. I am not certain how this fits his idea of history as a 
process in which the person is so caught up that he cannot be a separate subject. This 
latter view builds on Heidegger’s thought, which Gogarten does not reject at any point 
in this book. 
F. V. F. 
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